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BEGINNING ALONE. 


In E1cGut CHaprers.—CHAPTER IV. 


Miss Ruth. 





On the afternoon of the tenth of July the old 
Dulwich stage-driver had drawn his coach along- 
side the railroad platform, and sat with the sun 
in his eyes, blinking at Nellie and Walter as they 
crossed the base-ball ground toward the station. 

‘“‘Now who’s coming to see them ?’’ he grumbled. 
There were visitors at the college president's 
and at the Bishop’s; he felt that the town 
was being overrun. 

The driver was a tall, broad, white-haired 
man, decidedly despotic in all his methods, 
and especially so in regard to the driving of 
the Dulwich coach and the carrying of the 
mail to the post-office—functions which he 
performed with strict regard for routine. 

“Good evening, Mr. Dennett,’’ said Nellie. 
‘‘Have you a seat for a lady ?”’ 

Dennett nodded to her in a regal manner of 
his own, and seemed to be considering. 

“Old or young ?”’ he asked at last. 

“Well,” said Nellie, doubtfully, ‘‘she is 
not young, but —” 

“You don’t exactly like to call her old?” 
concluded Dennett. Nellie nodded assent. 

“Then I think I'll give her a back seat.” 

“JT shall want a seat for myself, too.”’ 

“Oh, you don’t need to ride,’ answered 


» Dennett. ‘I’ve got to stow in all Mr. Casson’s 


family, and there won’t be room. Besides, 
you'll get home a good deal quicker if you 
go up the hill. I have got to take the mail 
round.” 

‘Now, Mr. Dennett,’ exclaimed Nellie, 
“the post-office is so far out of the way! 
Surely you can drive into the park to our 
house—it is scarcely a step.’ 

*‘Can’t do it,’’ answered Dennett. 
Sam first.” 

Nellie shrugged her shoulders, and went 
back to Walter, who was standing on the 
edge of the platform. 

‘As long as I pay for my ride, I can’t see 
what right Dennett has to prevent my going 
up in the coach.”’ 

“Dennett has no end of sense,’’ said Wal- 
ter, in a brotherly, patronizing tone. “It is 
much better for you to walk, and keep down 
your flesh.” 

Nellie laughed. ‘‘Here comes the train!” 
she said, and drew back from the edge of the 
platform. 

“What was that on the front of the en- 
gine?”” exclaimed Walter, as it shot past. 
“It’s a woman, Nellie! I tell you it ts/ 
See, she is getting down!”’ Forgetting every- 
thing in the excitement of the moment, he 
started forward on a voyage of inspection. 

“I do not see Aunt Ruth anywhere.” 


“Uncle 


“We'll wait here just twenty minutes for the | 


other train,’”’ answered Dennett, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, ‘‘and after that I have 
to take the mail up to the office.”” 

“Very well, then, I shall walk,’’ answered Miss 
Wharton, ‘“‘but you may bring these up.’”’ She 
piled her shawls on the back seat as she spoke. 

“That back seat’s reserved for an old lady,” 
said Dennett, austerely. 

“We shall all be old ladies by the time they 
reach Mr. Wharton’s,’”’ retorted Aunt Ruth. 
Starting off with the two young people, she 
briskly mounted the hill. 

“T am sure I don’t know what Dulwich people 








his head in her lap. Nellie looked on in troubled | 
surprise. } 

‘‘Has he been feeling like that?"’ she thought, 
and then her aunt motioned to her to leave them | 
alone. 

‘“‘“He had me to comfort him!’’ she murmured 
to herseif with an impulse of jealousy. | 

As the days went by, the Wharton children | 
began to recognize that a fresh influence was at | 
work in the house. Aunt Ruth was a new broom; 
she swept up the little ones in a perfect gale of | 
small picnics and country walks, which Walter, | 
rejoicing in the change, organized with indefati- | 
gable zeal. Nellie’s first little jealous qualms 





“THREE CHEERS FOR THE COLONEL!” 


“Aunt Ruth!’’ exclaimed Walter, coming to a 


will do to me,”’ she said to Walter. ‘I hope no 
standstill with sudden illumination. ‘Why, 


one will tell the Bishop that I came in on an en- 
that’s Aunt Ruth! I'll bet you anything it is! | gine, but if he hears it, at any rate it will prevent 
You know how queer she is!”’ his realizing that it is nearly fifteen years since 

“OQ Walter, do hush!’’ remonstrated Nellie, as | the last time I was here. I suppose you thought 
the lady in question, after jumping lightly down | I was crazy.” 
from the engine and pausing atthe cab toshake| ‘‘Well—yes—or I mean no!”’ said Walter in 
hands with the engineer in a friendly way, came | such embarrassment that out of pity his aunt 
forward and took her shawls and bundles from | turned to Nellie. 
the brakeman. ‘‘How are the young ones ?”’ she asked. 

“Much obliged,” she said, in a clear, cheerful) ‘There they are now,” said Nellie, pointing to 
voice. ‘Here is something for your trouble. I/| the top of the hill, from whence two charming 
always have intended to ride on an engine at the little figures were coming flying down to meet 
first opportunity. Oh, this is the man with the them, Elizabeth’s yellow hair floating out behind, 
coach!’ She went up to Dennett, who received | and Reginald looking like a little bull-fighter in 
her in a perfectly uninterested and non-committal | his red sash and low shoes. 





manner. ‘Do you keep them like that all the time ?’’ 
‘‘Have you a seat for me?’’ she asked. ‘‘Per- | cried their aunt in amazement, and Nellie shook 
haps Mr. Wharton engaged it beforehand.” her head despairingly. 


‘Miss Nellie engaged a place for a lady,” an- | 
swered Dennett, as Nellie and Walter came for- 
ward. 

“Why, Nellie!’? exclaimed Miss Wharton, 
greeting her niece warmly. Nellie wondered that | 
she bad not recognized her aunt earlier. ‘And 
Walter, too! Don’t be afraid—I never kiss boys.” 
Then turning to Dennett again, ‘‘I have not for- | 
gotten you either,’”’ she said in her decided way, 
‘‘and if I go into your coach, I do not wish to be 


| 
| 





‘Papa told us to tell you that he would be over 
in a minute,’’ said Elizabeth, as Miss Ruth en- 


tered the house and looked inquiringly about for 


her brother. 

“Sit down here and wait,’’ said. Nellie; but as 
she spoke her father’s quick footstep was heard on 
the gravel outside. 

“Ruth! Ruth!’’ he cried, passing by Nellie as 
she stood on the stairway. 

Miss Ruth partly rose from the lounge, where 





carried all over Dulwich before I get to Mr. she had been about to seat herself, but her brother | 


Wharton’s. Iam ina hurry.” 


were all whirled off by the mere force of centrifu- | 


gal action. Even Mr. Wharton was taken up by 
the general breeze, and blown out of his study 
into the drawing-room, where evening after eve- | 
ning the dignitaries of Dulwich, with their wives | 
and daughters, appeared by twos and threes to 
call on Miss Ruth. Even the Bishop came, not 
only once but twice, and that after he had been 
told about the engine! How well they all talked 
on those evenings! 

Nellie, with her crude ideas and belligerent 
opinions, began to feel very young and left out. | 
She took care not to mention again her longing 
for a more brilliant soeial circle, and the memory | 
of the ‘friction of mind with mind’’ became a 
sore spot in her recollections. ; 

She felt a little neglected, too, for Mr. Cornelius 
seemed to have been driven away by what he 
chose to call the recent flood of gaiety, and he 
spent most of his time smoking in his hammock, 
with his back carefully turned to the road. It is. 
the fate of seventeen to be sometimes thus for- 
gotten, but the experience, while bitter, is salu- 
tary. In Nellie it produced a sensation of deep | 
self-distrust and humility as uncomfortable as it 
was unfamiliar. | 

“T am so discouraged,”’ she said one evening at 
last, waylaying Mr. Cornelius, with some pretext 
as to her studies, but in reality hoping to catch 
some little word of sympathy or praise which | 


flung himself on his knees beside her and buried | might rehabilitate her in her own estimation, 


“That is good,’’ he answered. ‘‘Discourage- 
ment indicates a hopeful state.’’ 

“T have had so few opportunities.” 

“That also is something to be thankful for. 
When you come to my age, there is nothing so 
mournful as looking back at wasted opportuni- 
ties!” 

‘‘But,”’ she said, with a sigh, “‘Aunt Ruth has 
travelled so much; that makes her amusing. I 
could entertain the Bishop too if I had lived ten 
years in China.” 

“T doubt it,’ answered Mr. Cornelius. ‘It is 
not what she has seen that makes your Aunt 
Ruth entertaining, it is what she has thought. 

Unless you can weigh what you acquire 
either by books or sight-seeing and form 
conclusions of your own, your education is 
worthless. ‘Reverence the faculty which 
produces opinion.’ There is the text—from 
your pet Marcus Aurelius—at the end of the 
sermon; and as for being entertaining, you 
need not worry about that. Girls of your 
age have no business to be entertaining.” 

Having administered this tonic, he lifted 
his hat and slowly crossed the path. Nellie 
leaned over the gate, watching him with 
flashing eyes. 

‘There are times,” she exclaimed to her- 
self, ‘‘when—Marcus Aurelius is perfectly 
detestabie!”” 

And indeed the times for Nellie were not 
easy just then. Robbed of her chief adviser, 
—for the truth was that between Miss Ruth 
and Mr. Cornelius a silent warfare existed 
from the first,—worried over her studies, and 
constantly interrupted by the younger chil- 
dren, whose vacation left them time and 
opportunity for mischief, poor Nellie was 
growing daily more and more harassed and 
out of tune. 

Miss Wharton herself, in the intervals of 
her occupation as a new broom, got out an 
edition of Shakespeare for use in the schools 
of the Chinese Mission to which she had 
given ten years of service, and she and her 
brother spent much time in the preparation 
of an index which was to surpass in excel- 
lence all other indices ever compiled. ‘This 
done, however, she began to look about her 
for some way in which she might be of use 
to her little overworked hostess. 

‘Nellie,’ she said, one day, ‘“‘why don’t 
you let me take the children off your hands, 
for a while at least? It seems to me that 
your methods —” 

“IT am only trying to follow mamma’s 
methods,’ answered Nellie, quickly. 

‘Well, dear, then your mamma’s meth- 
ods; they are very nice and sweet ones, but 
if I were to try and follow them it would 
upset every habit I have and that would 
make me cross. Besides, in the management 
of children there ought not to be any friction, 
and unless you are willing to grant me 
perfect freedom of action I would rather not 
undertake it. But if you can agree to this I 

would like nothing better than to have the whole 
care of them both for two or three weeks.”’ 

She paused. Nellie remained silent, but her 
aunt went on: 

“Then you can pursue at your ease this idiotic 
plan of entering college. Ask your grandmother 
across the street,’”” waving her hand airily in the 
direction of Mr. Cornelius. ‘‘He will quote 
Marcus Aurelius and set the whole matter before 
you in a nutshell.” 

Nellie did not like this scoffing allusion, but 
managed to see Mr. Cornelius in the course of a 
few hours, hoping that she was unobserved. 

‘Do you think that she would do anything 
very—peculiar about them?’’ she asked, hesi- 


| tatingly, after a long explanation. 


“Tf she does anything at all,”’ said Mr. Corne- 
lius, “it is likely to be—peculiar. But she is 
right in demanding perfect freedom in her gov- 
ernment if she is going to govern. If you can 
make up your mind to let her alone, she will do 
the children good; and not only that, you will 
find the change beneficial all around. ‘What is 
good for the bee is good for the hive.’ ”’ 

Nellie started and blushed furiously. 

“Of course,” Mr. Cornelius went on, “nobody 
can fill the place of their own mother. But since 
she is gone, another person undertaking to train 
them should not be hampered by half-understood 
traditions.”’ 

“Did he quote Marcus Aurelius ?’’ asked Miss 
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Ruth, when Nellie had reported to her the sub- ! 


stance of this conversation. 

‘‘He might have done so,’’ answered Nellie, 
diplomatically, ‘without my knowing it.’’ 

“I know he did,”’ said Miss Ruth, positively ; 
but Nellie refused to make any further revela- 
tions. 

As matters turned out, however, Miss Ruth 
found that she had reckoned without her—printer. 
A short time, incredibly short, after the index had 
been despatched, and before she really had had 
“a chance to breathe,”’ she said, little tight-rolled 
bundles came pouring in by every mail, with 
urgent requests for immediate correction and 
return. Mr. Wharton, coming to the rescue, only 


saved her from ignominiously handing the little | 


ones back to Nellie by sending them for a three 
weeks’ visit to the Dillingham farm. 

August was nearly over before they came home, 
and Miss Ruth’s last batch of proofs had been 
sent off the morning before. Nellie had made 
good use of her time, and felt that a week or two 
more of faithful study would bring up all arrears. 
But Mr. Wharton had been strengthened in his 
opposition to her entering college classes by Miss 
Ruth’s support, given, so Nellie and Walter 
averred, solely out of dislike to Mr. Cornelius. 

‘“‘Has that man positively ceased taking any 
form of exercise?” she asked one day, looking 
disapprovingly across the street at the long figure 
dimly visible through the screen of Virginia 
creeper on the porch opposite. ‘He lies there in 


the hammock from morning untiLnight, smoking | 


that odious pipe, and reading books with yellow 
or blue covers. If there is anything I have no 
patience with, it is a man who lies in a hammock 
and reads novels!” 

‘Dear old fellow !"’ said Walter, “I suppose he 
has been suffering purgatory for the last two 
weeks with that leg of his.”’ 

“Oh, if he is ill,” began Miss Ruth, a little 


ashamed of her outburst, ‘‘but he always speaks | tattered battle-flags from the State House were | 


and acts as if he were possessed of the strength 
of a giant.” 

‘‘He has the pluck of ten giants,”’ said Nellie, 
defensively. 

‘He is never in earnest about anything,’’ said 
Miss Ruth; ‘and in a college professor that is 
deplorable. I don’t think he has any moral 
conrage.”” 

“Nonsense!”’ exclaimed Mr. Wharton, slightly 
vexed. ‘He is one of the most fearless men that 
ever breathed!” 

Putting down his paper, he went across the 
street to where Mr. Cornelius was so objection- 
ably occupied. Miss Ruth watched his departure 
with a displeasure that she took no pains to con- 
ceal. 


THE YOUTH’S 


makes such a fuss about it?’’ whispered Miss 
Ruth, contemptuously. 
“It is his artificial leg. 
torture, with the straps and things in warm 
weather.” 
“TI never knew that he had lost a leg!’ ex- 


Sometimes he suffers 


claimed Miss Ruth, astonished. 
fectly natural. How did he do it? 
machine ?”’ 

**‘Mowing - machine cried Nellie, angrily. 
Then, dropping her voice again, she said, ‘‘Didn’t 
you know, Aunt Ruth? He lost it in the war.” 

A dead silence followed. Mr. Cornelius, who 
had finished his talk, left the study and passed 
by the window on his way home. 

‘‘He — lost — it —in —the— war!” Miss Ruth 
faltered at last. ‘And is that the reason they 
want him to go over to Littleton, to ride in this 
review ?” 

““Yes,”’ said Nellie. ‘His old regiment is en- 
camped over there. He was colonel.” 

Miss Ruth went upstairs to her room. She 
had already declined to attend the review and 
Mr. Wharton had only procured three tickets to 
the grand stand. Without disappointing Nellie 
or Walter a change was impossible. 

‘I have been very unjust,” she said to herself. 
‘sI shall go and stand in the street to see them go 
by.” 

The next morning, providing herself with a 
little box of luncheon, she took the crowded 
| train for Littleton. The rest of the family had 

started for the five-mile drive an hour before, and 
| none knew of her intention. As soon as she had 
| arrived at Littleton she made her way through 
| the crowd to the principal street, and seating her- 
self on the curbstone, with her feet in the gutter, 
for four hours watched column after column of 
| men file past. 

| Little by little the electric enthusiasm of the 
| multitude began to work upon her, and when the 


“Tt looks per- 
In a mowing- 


” 


| borne past, there was Miss Ruth cheering, laugh- 
| ing, crying, absolutely in the open streets, with 
| the crowd surging about her! 
‘Here come our own fellows!’’ yelled a little 
| ragamuffin from the top of a lamp-post. 
| ‘“‘And there’s the Colonel, God bless him!’’ 
| called an old woman at Miss Ruth’s elbow. 
‘“Didn’t he lose his leg trying to help my own son 
off the field of Gettysburg!” 

“Three cheers for our men!’’ shouted some 
one, and the cheers were given with a will. 

‘Three cheers for the Colonel!’ called the little 
| old woman, and the air rang again. 

‘“‘Who’s he bowing to?’’ demanded a man in 
the background, as Mr. Cornelius, catching sight 
of Miss Ruth, bent low in his saddle. 








” 





“T never could understand the attraction that 
man had for Edgar,” she said, impatiently. ‘He 
starts up in defence of him like a ruffled hen, and 
I really think you are all bewitched.” 

“Aunt Ruth,” said a reflective voice from the | 
bench opposite, “do you think you could be} 
jealous of Mr. Cornelius ?” | 

“Elizabeth! why are you notin bed? I quite 
forgot you,”’ cried Nellie. 

“T was interested so much that I forgot my- 
self,’ answered Elizabeth, innocently. “But | 
Aunt Ruth seems to feel about Mr. Cornelius 
something as I do at times about Totie,—as if | 
everybody was for him and nobody for me.” 

‘*Elizabeth!”’ said Miss Ruth. ‘Hush, and go 
to your room.” | 

“] will,’ answered Elizabeth, coming forward | 
and offering her cheek dutifully for akiss. After 
she had gone there was a long silence. 

“They seem to have enjoyed their visit,’’ Miss 
Rath said to Nellie at last. 

“T should think so! the last week they spent at 
old Mrs. Tucker’s—little Belle Dillingham's grand- 
mother. Elizabeth says that they cooked the 
dinner there to-day all by themselves. She 
broiled a chicken, Belle mashed the potatoes and | 
Reginald actually froze ice-cream. Dear little | 
things! Iam glad to get them back. It seems | 
as if mamma had in some way returned with 
them.” | 

It rained hard the next day, and Miss Ruth sat | 
at the drawing-room window reading. She had 
been driven from the library by Mr. Cornelius, 
who had hobbled across the street, apparently to | 
grumble. 

There was a great celebration at Littleton 
during that week—a ‘‘centennial,’’ in which the 
whole country was interested. For some reason 
Mr. Cornelius was expected to appear next day | 
at the final ceremonies—a tremendous parade, 
half-political, half-patriotic—and he plainly dis- | 
liked the prospect. 

“There has been enough of this,’ they heard 
him say. “‘G, A. R.’ on every fence-rail! It is | 
becoming tiresome.” 

‘That is just like him!” murmured Miss Ruth | 
to Nellie. ‘Patriotism is a virtue entirely be- 
neath his notice.”’ 

«There will be over an hundred thousand people | 
there, yelling, cheering and firing cannon. How | 
can I control a restive horse in a crowd like that, 
hampered as Iam? I hate a mob, too!” | 





| These tame creatures, quite wonderful to relate, 
| included partridges, which now seem to be quite 
| untamable. 


| cat-like attitude of repose, while the other, sitting | 
up on a stool, nibbled a bit of cake in the hand | 


| ‘Three cheers for the lady as knows the 
Colonel!” screamed the boy on the lamp-post, 
and three cheers Miss Ruth received with a roar- 


| ing ‘tiger’ in addition. 


As for Mr. Cornelius, he guessed why she was 


there, and did not soon forget the apology in the | 


tearful eyes raised to his as she returned the 
greeting. 

Peace 
treaties. 


had been declared without words or 


Mary TapPpan WRIGHT. 
(To be continued.) 


——————_+or—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE ANTIQUE CAT. 


It has been assumed that the cat, like the dog, 
is largely a product of civilization, and that the 


| original cat, though domesticated much more 


recently than the dog, was a long, slim little 


| animal, much more like a weasel than like the | 
| ordinary round and plump puss of civilization. 


But M. Saglio, a member of the French Acade- 


| my of Sciences, did not accept this theory at all. | 


After studying the habits of the cat, and reflect- 
ing upon its practical independence of human | 
control, he set about studying the cat of antiquity. | 

His studies did not lead him to the conclusion | 
that the cat was of comparatively recent domesti- | 
cation. He found representations of the cat, | 
used as a domestic animal, upon Etruscan tombs 
of great antiquity. One of these pictures showed | 
men feasting, with tame animals playing about | 


under the couches upon which they were lying. 





The cats in these ancient pictures, | 
though possibly a little longer-bodied than rong 


ordinary cat of to-day, were essentially the same 
| animal. 


M. Saglio also found, in the British Museum, 
some Greek vases, dating back to the fifth cen- 
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pictures indicate not only that the cat of antiquity 
| was substantially the same animal that we have 
| at present, but also that it was quite tame and 
| domestic in its habits, and could hardly have 
been a creature but just redeemed from a wild 


life. 
HO 


REST FROM DESIRE. 


Who gathers all, would gather more ; 
Who little hath, hath need of none; 
Who wins a race will long to win 
Another that is never won. 
—Hiram Rich. 


———__~+or—___—__ 
For the Companion. 


IN CLASS-ROOM FIVE. 


Aunt Helen often laughingly says that she is the 
only one in our entire circle of relatives who can 
boast of a “war record.” The Browns have their 
Revolutionary grandfather, the Smiths their veteran 
of Tippecanoe, and the Grahams their half-dozen 
uncles and cousins who donned the blue or the gray 
in ’61. We have no hero, and, I may as well say at 
the outset, no heroine, for Aunt Helen’s exploit did 
not make her one. 

In the autumn of 1862 Helen Preston was a pupil 
in Beachdale Seminary, a boarding-school for girls 
conducted by Doctor Chancellor and his wife. 

Beachdale was not so far ‘north of Mason’s and 
Dixon’s Line but that the pupils of the seminary felt 
some alarm for their personal safety whenever rumors 
reached them of the northward march of any South- 
ern general. It was only six weeks since Antietam 
had been fought. Two or three of the more nervous 
girls had hidden their valuables in the asparagus bed 
seven or eight times within as many weeks. 

Yet in spite of this undercurrent of anxiety, Doctor 


lent discipline for which the school was noted. 

At four o’clock on the last day of October the 
members of the Junior Class were assembled in 
Helen Preston’s room. They had been summoned 
by the class president “to transact business of impor- 
| tance.” 

Anna March occupied the “chair,” which in this 
| case was Helen’s trunk. On the three chairs, on the 
bed and on the floor were seated twenty other girls. 

“The meeting has been called,” said Anna March, 
“for two purposes. Leaving the second and more 

serious until the last, I will state that Helen Preston 
has just received a box from home, whose contents 

she desires to be divided into twenty-two equal 
parts.” 

Prolonged applause greeted this announcement. 

“War times” were “hard times” even in the semi- 
‘nary, and it had been a month since a Junior had 
| received a box. 
| Sarah Tremaine, the best mathematician, had, then 
| and there, a problem in fractions with a working 
denominator of twenty-two, in which she was so 
expeditious that looks of peaceful contentment soon 
spread over the countenances of the entire group of 
girls, as they tasted the sweets of banana-cake and 
chocolate creams. 

When the feast was fairly under way, Anna stated 
the business of the meeting. 

“Of course, girls, you all know that to-night is 
| Hallowe’en, and that for many years it has been the 
duty and the privilege of the Junior Class to select 
one of their number to carry off the school-room bell. 

“As there are several new girls in the class, I had 
perhaps better say that I really do not think Doctor 
Chancellor objects to this yearly trick. The Juniors 
| always return the bell within twenty-four hours, and 

the fun of the thing consists in seeing the other 
| classes try to find it during the time it is hidden. 

“You know the Doctor said this morning that we 

were at liberty to have any Hallowe’en sports which 

were not unladylike, injurious to property, nor cal- 
culated to wound the feelings of others. 

“Now I’ve made my speech, and it remains for you 
| to vote for your champion. Select a girl with plenty 
of courage, for that corridor is dreadfully long when 
| one has to go through it at midnight. How shall we 
vote?” 

“I move we don’t vote at all,”’ said Sallie Mace, 
rising with her hands full of confectionery. “I am 
sure we all want to elect by acclamation Helen Pres- 
ton, whose courage is fully equal to her generosity” — 
this last with a loving glance at the caramels. 

There was not a dissenting voice when Sallie’s 
motion was put. Helen, pleased and blushing, 
thanked the girls, and assured them that she should 
endeavor to do them credit. 

That night came the taffy-pulling in the dining- 
room, after which the girls tried their fortunes in 
every conceivable way, generally ending by eating 
the apple before the glass and walking backward to 
bed. 

It was about eleven o’clock when Helen, putting 





on wrapper and slippers, started on her errand. The 


first point to be reached was the school-room, which 
with the class-rooms occupied a two-story building 
at some distance from the one containing the sleep- 


| ing and dining apartments. The two buildings were 


connected by a long, dark corridor. 

The schopl-room was large, and occupied the entire 
first floor. Above it were four class-rooms. 
growth of the school had necessitated the finishing 
off of a part of the basement—under the school-room 
—to serve as a fifth class-room. 


Chancellor had succeeded in maintaining the excel- | 


The | 
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When Helen had reached the school-room, and had 
taken the bell from Doctor Chancellor’s desk, she 
suddenly decided that instead of returning to the 
| main building and secreting the bell in any of the 
usual hiding-places, she would go down into Class- 
room Five and hide the bell in the big wardrobe. 

She had crept to the top of the stairs on her return 
when a noise outside caused her to stop. As the 
sound became more distinct she was terrified to find 
it to be the steady tramp of many feet. Though 
afraid of allowing herself to be seen, Helen advanced 
| to the little window at the head of the stairway and 
caught one quick, confused glimpse of uniforms, 
brass buttons and bayonets. 

“The rebels!” she whispered to herself and then 
listened. 

They were entering the school-room door, appar- 
ently without resistance. Although they were talk- 
ing to each other she could not understand what they 
said. After a little time, however, she heard a famil- 
iar voice, Doctor Chancellor’s, saying, calmly : 

“T agree with you that it is best not to disturb the 
ladies. I myself am at your —” 

The rest of the sentence could not be heard, but 
Helen could easily finish it. Dear old Doctor Chan. 
cellor at their mercy! The dear, white-haired, help- 
less man surrounded by bloodthirsty soldiers! 

Hardly knowing what she did, Helen crept back 
down the dark stairway, into the class-room, and 
there, seated on a recitation bench, tried to think 
what she ought to do. 

Her first generous impulse was to try to get to the 
main building and warn her school-mates of their 
danger, but her common-sense showed her the im- 
possibility of doing so. There were but two windows 
in the room and as both of them opened on the street, 
and were guarded by iron bars, the only means of 
egress was through the school-room. It might be 
hours before that room would be clear of the soldiers. 

Besides, what good would it do to alarm a house. 
hold of women? The girls would faint and go into 
hysterics, Sarah Elwood would bury her valuables 
again in the asparagus bed and though there would 
be plenty of protestations and appeals for mercy, 
they would all be just as helpless as though she let 
them slumber on. Therefore Helen very sensibly 
determined to remain where she was. 

With her head close to the “radiator pipe,” Helen 
heard a clinking of spoons and dishes overhead and 
concluded that the soldiers were refreshing themselves 
with food before beginning the work of devastation. 

Would they burn the seminary, or would they blow 
it up? Would they kill the inmates or would they be 
content to carry off all the jewelry and silverware? 
Helen’s ideas regarding what was customary in such 
cases were very vague, but she knew there was real 
danger. 

At this point in her reflections, Helen was startled 
by hearing the school-room door opened and some 
one, start down the stairs. Had they detected her 
presence? What could she do? Escape from the 
room was impossible and concealment within it 
almost equally so except—welcome thought!—in the 
big wardrobe. In a twinkling she had stepped into 
its shelter and shut the door upon herself. 

The man came down, down the stairs, into the 
class-room and then, to the listening girl’s intense 
relief, somebody at the top of the stairs called, 
“Railroad agent is at the door. Come up, quick!’ 

Then Helen heard the man return, but he left both 
the class-room and the school-room doors open. 
This made it necessary for Helen to be very still as 
the slightest movement on her part could be heard 
by any one at the top of the stairs. She felt that it 
would be only a few minutes before the man would 
return to continue his search. 

Hitherto she had endeavored merely to keep her- 
self hidden. Now she realized that in all probability 
her hiding-place would be found. Was there any 
possible way by which, when concealment and escape 
were impossible, she could actually defend herself? 
She found her mind running over the list of things 
in the wardrobe. She had been in charge of the 
curiosities for a year and could lay her hand on any 
one of them in the dark. 

There were only two things which could answer her 
purpose. But a drowning man catches at a straw and 
Helen, terrified and trembling, was thankful when 
her hand touched the chain-armor coat. She man- 
aged somehow notwithstanding her constrained posi- 
tion to get iton. Now, if she should have to run for 
her life, she would be comparatively safe from bul- 
lets. 

Stooping down she raised up the bell and held it in 
her left hand, thinking that as a desperate measure 
she might be obliged to ring for help. 
| Thus she stood, awaiting whatever might happen. 
The air was so close that she ventured to push the 
wardrobe door slightly ajar. This movement of her 
body caused the bell to give a faint tap and Helen, 
frightened, lost her hold on it. The bell rolled out 
on the floor with a clangor which was immediately 
succeeded by the rush of feet upon the stairs. 

One awful moment of despair, then, nerving her- 
self to her task, Helen snatched the Waterloo flint- 
lock and stepping forth into the light, pointed her 
weapon at her enemies, while she tried to make her 
way to the stairs. 

At the door she met the astonished gaze of Doctor 
Chancellor. 

“Helen, my child,” he cried, ““why are you here?” 
| Her self-restraint gave way and she answered, with 
| a wail, ““O Doctor Chancellor, don’t let the rebels 





| 
| 








tury before Christ, upon which were pictures of | Class-room Five, as it was called, was a long, nar- kill me!” 


cats. 


One of these represents two tame cats | row room used by the history classes. Its walls were | 
| playing about in a school of music. They did | hung with maps and historical charts. Beside the | are ten men who have volunteered from my old 


“Rebels! Don’t you see they wear blue? These 


not appear to be learning to sing, however; one | teacher’s desk and chair and the recitation benches, church and are on their way to Philadelphia to join 


of the two was sprawled out in a very modern | 


ofa young man. Both of these antique cats are 
very familiar-looking pussies. 


the room contained only one article of furniture, a 
huge oaken wardrobe, or “dresser,” which reached 
almost to the ceiling, and was used as a repository 
for certain curiosities and relics which Doctor Chan- 
cellor had collected for the history classes. 

The contents of the wardrobe had once formed 


| their regiment. A delay along the road made them 
| miss connection here and as they were stranded in 
| Beachdale from eleven to three o’clock, I invited 
| them to spend the time in our school-hall. We 
| stayea there to avoid disturbing those who were 


| asleep in the main building. But how do you come 


Upon some extremely ancient vase-lids in the | part of the larger collection in the library, but for | to be here?” 


“There !”’ said Miss Ruth in a stage whisper. | Berlin Museum, men and cats are represented as | convenience of reference had been removed to Class- 
“But, Aunt Ruth, you refused to go yourself | engaged together in chasing mice; but the cats, | room Five. There were many interesting things in 
for the very same reason,” remonstrated Nellie. | coming across some bowls, stop their pursuit of the collection from both the Old World and the New, 





“Besides, I can't do it,”” Mr. Cornelius contin- | the mice to drink eagerly out of the bowls. 

ued. ‘I couldn't stay on a horse to save my life.| In a somewhat less ancient bass-relief, found at 
My nerves are completely unstrung by the con-| Rome, a cat is represented dancing on its hind 
stant fretting pain of this wretched leg.’’ legs, to the sound of a lyre. Although the 


| relies of Mound-builder and Saxon, of Indian and 
| Crusader. At one side stood a musket used at Water- 
loo; at the other hung the most valuable relic of all, 
a coat of chain armor. 
The class-room had no outside door, and was en- 


“What is the matter with his leg, that he! modern cat is not given to dancing to lyres, these | tered only by a stairway from the school-room. 


Helen told her story amid much laughter, in which 
| she herself joined when, at the close, she discovered 
| that she was still pointing her musket at Doctor 

Chancellor’s friends, with the wrong end turned 
toward them. 

“T am sorry these sedate Presbyterian gentlemen 

have given you so much alarm, Helen,” said the 
doctor, when all had been explained. ‘I had not 


expected that the coat of armor or the old broken 
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flintlock would see service in this country and I hope Indians, beyond question—the advance guard of the 
that when you are actually confronted with Southern | main body; but instead of approaching the ford by 
foes, you will be provided with more effective means | the most direct line, these scouts were loping north- 
of defence. But you are very tired. Go to your ward of the point where the picket was lying, and 
room and sleep as late as you choose in the morn- | were pushing for the stream. Selden saw their ob- 
ing.”’ ject. 

He smiled a little as he picked up the bell, but; ‘They’ve made a dry camp durin’ the night,” said 
asked no further questions. | the trooper, ‘and are p’intin’ straight to git to water 

Next morning, for the first time in many years the with their ponies.” 
bell was on the principal’s desk the morning after) Selden knew better. He knew well that in several 
Hallowe’en. The Juniors stared at Helen, but she | of the ravines on their line of march there was plenty 
kept the story to herself. When she did tell it, which | of water at that season of the year. He knew that 
was not until Christmas, the Juniors held another they would not approach the ford directly until they 
meeting at which they made a flag which was sent | had reconnoitred. Both in front and rear they were 








by Doctor Chancellor to “‘Helen’s Rebels.” 
ANNA J. MCKEAG. 
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For the Companion. 


SELDEN’S NERVE. 


It had been a day of great excitement at Fort Lara- 
mie. A train of emigrants had been overtaken by the 
Indians just beyond Crow’s Nest, and the whole 
party with the exception of one, a boy of six, had 
been scalped by the ‘savages. Everything belonging 
to the party had been seized. 


| watching for cavalry, and were now dashing over to 
the Platte to peer across the skirting bluffs, then to 
scurry down into the bottom to search for footprints. 
| If they found the well-known trail of shod horses in 
columns of twos, it would tell them that troops were 
already guarding the ford. 
“Run back, Brown, and warn the captain!” Selden 
commanded. ‘I'll stay here and watch them.” 
| The trooper crept swiftly down the slope. As they 
| saw him coming, the men led their horses into line. 


| The captain had one foot in the stirrup when the 


| trooper reached him. Brown’s hand went up in 
| salute. 


| “Lieutenant’s compliments, sir. Three or four 


The Indians had again and again crossed the Platte | bucks are galloping over the river above us to look 


from the reservation, making raids on farms and 


plunder in safety. To report them appeared to be use- 
less. A few weeks before a party of Indians had 
broken from the reservation, had crossed the western 
line, scalped several teamsters, taken their horses, 
and made for the line. A band of troopers chased 


to make their arrest. 

The outbreak at Crow’s Nest threatened to be more 
serious than any before it, for, according to the re- 
ports, the Indians were swarming up the valley, and 
no one could tell what further depredations they 
would commit unless prompt action were taken. 

A guard must be sent to the ford—the only place 
below the fort where the river can be crossed —to 
prevent the renegades’ return to the reservation. 
This would require all the force the fort could mus- 
ter, for the garrison was in a pitiable condition. A 
part of the force had been sent to Fort Fetterman, 
and communication with that post was impossible, 
for the savages had cut the telegraph wires. 

Of the men remaining at Fort Laramie a large 
proportion were unfit for service. Sickness had 
broken out at the fort, due to severe weather. 

So it was a sad state of affairs which confronted 
Major Merrill as he sat in council with his officers 
late in the afternoon. Je himself had fallen a victim 
to that scourge of soldiers, the rheumatism, and could 
move only with the aid of a crutch. Active service 
was out of the question for him. 

A hurried rally revealed the fact that but fifteen 
troopers were fit for duty. These the major placed 
under the command of Captain Lane and Lieutenant 
Selden, with much misgiving, however, for Lane was 
hardly able to serve, and the major had not much 
faith im the lieutenant’s bravery. 

Some weeks previous one of the men had met with 
an accident which made the amputation of an arm 
necessary. Selden had been called upon to assist the 
surgeon in the operation. He had made himself 
useful at first, but when the doctor’s knife had cut 
through the flesh, and he had begun to sever the bone, 
Selden fainted. 

“Just like a girl,” the major remarked. ‘What 
sort of soldier will he make? There can be no nerve 
insuch aman. He’ll get scared at the paint on the 
savages’ faces, and faint. He’d better be sent home 
to his mother.” 

In the major’s eyes such a weakness was almost a 
crime. 

The story had been carried from mouth to mouth, | 
and told with added embellishments until the lieuten- 
ant became known as the young man who fainted at 
the sight of blood, trembled at the appearance of a 
savage, and was altogether a coward. 

So Selden, who, though he could not in cold blood 
see a man cut and slashed, was very far from being a 
coward, had every reason to welcome this scout. He 
had been at Laramie but a short time, and had as yet 
seen no active service. Possibly when he came back 
they might have a different opinion of him at the 
fort. 

Twilight found Captain Lane, Lieutenant Selden 
and their little command at the ford, ready to dispute 
its passage with the returning Indians. The moon, 
rising presently, lighted dimly the slopes and swales 
along the river. In a little valley between two ridges 
a shadowy group of horses cropped the thick bunches 
of buffalo grass. A yard or two to the right their 
riders, dismounted and in cavalry overcoats, huddled 
together as if for warmth. Out on the ridge a picket 
guard of three men lay on the ground. 

An occasional stamp of a horse’s hoof or an impa- 
tient snort broke the silence, and now and then the 
coyotes set up their yell. Another sound, soothing 
and ceaseless, was heard, too—the rush of the swollen 
Platte over the rocks and gravel of the ford. 

The detachment had come down from the fort early 
in the evening, taking care to keep under cover of 
the ridges as much as possible. With a scrutiny of 
the southern entrance of the ford, Captain Lane satis- 
fied himself that no Indian pony had crossed since 
the morning. He posted his lookout on the ridge, 
hobbled and half-lariated his horses, and cautioned 
his men to rest on their arms, and not throw off belt 
or spur. 

Lieutenant Selden went up to the ridge to join the 
outlying picket. The command knew him at least 
for a keen-eyed fellow and a splendid shot. 

The long night hours had dragged out their length, 
and the dawn gradually broadened until the river 
could be seen rolling along in a soft, misty gleam, 
when the lieutenant, lying gazing at the scene, was 
startled by the voice of Brown, the trooper by his 
side. 

“Look, lieutenant, look!” 

Over to the southwest, dimly visible, three or four 
shadowy objects darted over the distant ridge that 
spanned the horizon in that direction. For a moment 
they were revealed against the sky, and then could 
be seen, faint and far away, sweeping down the 
valley, and making for the river just above the posi- 


| for our tracks.” 
ranches in the vicinity, and then recrossed with their | 
| 


‘*How far above us?” 

“Nigh onto a mile, sir.” 

“Mount! Follow me!” 

Captain Lafie rode at full speed up the valley, head- 


| ing close under the bluffs, with the troopers at his 
| heels. 
them to the reservation, but the agent was powerless | 


Selden saw both parties in the gathering light; the 


| Indians slowly and cautiously beginning the ascent 


to the bluffs, and the captain and seven of the troop- 


; ers riding hard to get first to the scene. He saw 





THE RESCUE. 


Lane and five of his men leap from their horses, toss 
the reins to the two who remained mounted, and, 
carbine in hand, run nimbly up the bluffs, and throw 
themselves on the turf. 

Several hundred yards away from them four Sioux 
warriors, with a brilliant display of paint and glitter, 
were “opening out’? as they approached, and warily 
moving toward the summit. One instant more, and 
there was a sudden flash of firearms at the crest. 

Two of the warriors went whirling away in a wide, 
sweeping circle; the other two were the victims of 
their own unusual carelessness. One of them, cling- 
ing desperately to the pommel, but reeling in his 
saddle, urged his pony down the slope; the other 
plunged forward, and lay stone dead upon the ground. 

But at the echo of the carbines, popping up from 
across the ridge a mile away there came whirling 
into view a score of Sioux horsemen, sweeping down 
in broad, fan-shaped course at the top speed of their 
racing ponies, yelling madly and lashing their horses. 
Three minutes more of that gait and the captain and 
his little squad would be surrounded. 

“Mount! mount!” shouted Selden to the remain- 
ing troopers, as he turned and rushed down the slope. 

“Lively, now, don’t wait for me!’’ 

The little troop swept away like a flock of quails. 
Selden and his picket guard were in their.saddles in 
an instant, and in full pursuit. 

They were not a moment too soon, for both above 
and below the captain’s position the Indians had 
swept upon the ridge and taken him in flank. With- 
out the prompt aid of the additional men now rush- 
ing up he would have been surrounded almost in an 
instant. On and on came the eight troopers. The 
Indians, marking their coming, circled out to right 
and left, seeking to follow their old tactics of a “sur- 
round.” 

Selden did not heed their manceuvre. It was his 
aim to get at close quarters with some of them. One 
after another of the nearest Indians took hurried 
shots at him. 

Revolver in hand, he rode straight at a tall savage 
on the ridge in front of him. Twice the Indian fired, 
but the bullets missed. There was no time to reload, 
and the Indian ducked quickly over his pony’s back 
and strove to lash him out of the way. 

Just then, and just as the young officer received a 
wound from the other direction, he dashed full upon 
the Indian and his mount, and troop-horse, pony, 
soldier and savage all rolled over in a confused heap 
upon the turf. 

The Indian was first on his feet, and limped away, 





tion of the outpost. 


for no Indian willingly faces a white man steel to 
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steel. Selden staggered to his feet and brushed the 
dust and clods from his eyes. Then, with a quick 
dash of his arm, he fired with his revolver on his 
antagonist, just as the latter turned to aim. There 
was a sudden flash and report, and the Sioux uttered 
a loud cry, threw up his hands and fell. 

Another Sioux, dashing to the rescue, suffered the 
same fate. 

The troopers had the advantage now, and were 
hemming in the savages. Selden had mounted again 
and wheeled about preparatory to descending the 
slope and rejoining his comrades, when something in 
the valley opposite attracted his attention. 

About two hundred rods away he discerned a little 
knot of Indian horsemen, before invisible in the gray 
light, standing guard around a group of wagons and 
horses, which evidently they had stolen from an 
emigrant train. They had probably been slowly 
moving from the night camp so as to be nearer the 
ford and yet remain out of sight. 

A sudden thought struck Selden. Dismounting, he 
stripped off his military hat and coat, replaced them 
with the war-bonnet and blanket of one of the dead 
savages, and, mounting the Indian’s pony, rode 
cautiously toward the wagons, keeping in the shelter 
of the bluffs until within about thirty rods. 

It was as he supposed and hoped. In the rear 
wagon a child was lying, and his captors, three in 
number, were talking excitedly. Undoubtedly it 
was the child taken from the emigrant train. One of 
the Indians had apparently returned to report the 
progress of the encounter on the opposite side of the 
ridge. He made angry motions in the direction of 
the unconscious child. 

What is to be done with the boy was evidently the 
point in discussion. The first savage took a forward 
step, flourishing a large knife. The others nodded 
approval. He leaned forward in his saddle and 


lifted the child, one hand clutching the boy’s curls, 
the other raising high the knife. 


The lieutenant contemplated | 
the picture only a second. Dig- 
ging his spurs into the pony’s | 
sides, he dashed toward the In- | 
dian group. His disguise de- 
ceived them for a moment—long | 
enough to enable him to get a) 
shot at the man with the child. 
The Indian fell; and, as the riderless pony galloped 
down the valley, Selden reached the wagon, seized 
the child, and placed him on the pony before him. 

Before the others had recovered from their con- 
sternation, he swept past them and made for the 
captain’s party. 

By this time the Indians had seen the deception, 
and with a yell they gave pursuit, lashing their 
ponies at every bound. Selden urged his now nearly 
spent pony to the utmost, holding the child closely. 
But his pursuers gained on him at every step. 

Wounded as he was, and encumbered with the 
child, Selden could not reload, and must depend on 
his pony for rescue. The little creature strained 
every nerve in the race. 

Selden reached the crest, the scene of his first 
encounter, and came in sight of the troopers. Cap- 
tain Lane prepared to give him a hostile reception. | 
Selden saw this and tore the bonnet from his head | 
and raised his hand in salute. In an instant he was | 
recognized; and a cheer went up from the soldiers. 

He was safe now, for the Sioux had been completely 
overcome without the loss of a soldier, and with few 
wounds. The two pursuing braves were easily over- 
powered. | 

The captain lifted the child from the horse, soothed 
him, and assured him that he was among friends. 

The frightened boy’s story was learned from him 
with difficulty, little by little. He had, with his | 
father,—his mother was dead,—left Illinois with a | 
party of people who were going to make new homes | 
His father had gone on ahead to | 
prepare shelter, and expected to return and meet the | 
boy at some point farther on. 

This much they gathered from the little fellow’s | 
incoherent story. 

“And then,” he continued, “‘the Indians came and 
killed them all but me, and took me away, I don’t 
know what for. Why don’t father come?” 

The boy, with his head on the captain’s shoulder, 
broke into a fit of sobbing that moistened the eyes of 
the rough soldiers. There was little hope that the 
father had escaped. 

“Come, cheer up, my little man,” said the captain; 
“we'll try to find your father.” 

He ordered his men to form in line and face about. 
They took up their march to the fort, and the captive 
Indians were sent under guard back to the reserva- 
tion. 

Meantime Major Merrill and several of the men 
who were just able to carry a musket had stood guard 
over the fort, fearful that the savages, if they should 
be victorious at the ford, would attack the garrison. 
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| After the day had fairly set in, the watchers were 
| gladdened by the sight of a squad of cavalry coming 
| from the direction of Fort Fetterman. Fearing trou- 
| ble with the Indians, and learning of the sickness at 
| Laramie, the commander at Fetterman had ordered 
these troopers to return, and had sent with them food 
and medicine for the sick. 

As they approached, the sound of hoofs was heard, 
and Lane and his party whirled around to the front 
of the fort. 

Selden advanced with the child in his arms. Sud- 
denly a ranchman who had come with the detach- 
ment from Fetterman rushed toward them, and the 
child, seeing him, screamed at the top of his voice : 

“Father! Father!’ 

The man clasped the boy in his arms, and a long, 
loud cheer went up from the soldiers, while military 
caps were waved in the air, and the ladies of the post 
shook their handkerchiefs. 

“Three cheers for Selden!’’ shouted Captain Lane. 

The cheers were given by the excited crowd. 

The stranger grasped the lieutenant’s hand again 
and again, as he thanked him for saving the life of 
his child at the risk of his own. Selden, for his part, 
would gladly have slipped away, and was, indeed, 
preparing to do so when Major Merrill hobbled for- 
ward, and, leaning on his crutch, held out his hand. 
His voice was earnest and manly as he spoke: 

“T was wrong, Selden; I have learned to appreciate 
| true nerve. I —” 
| He stopped short, for Selden, weak from loss of 
| blood, and feeling the reaction from excitement, 
| staggered forward. A mist seemed to rise before his 

eyes, and, with everything swimming before him, he 
| reeled and fell. 
| But from that hour, as he was nursed back to 
| health and strength, he was the hero of the fort. 
| Every man in the garrison, from the commandant 
down, had learned to distinguish between cold- 
blooded stoicism and real nerve. 
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REPOSE. 


. ° : That blessed mood 
In which the affections greatly lead us on 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body and become a living soul. 

— Wordsworth. 
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For the Companion. 


AN AFTERNOON IN THE VIA GUELFA. 


“So you won’t go to the Boboli Gardens with us?” 
the girls said, as we reached the little arched gate- 
way in the Via Guelfa, where I paused to say good- 
by to them. 

1 gave a longing look at the glowing blue of the 
sky, aregretful thought to the anemone-starred grass, 
the gurgling fountains and the mossy gods and god- 
desses hiding under the great trees, and then reluc- 
tantly said, ‘‘No! the signorinais waiting for me.” 

“Then we will call for you on the way home.” 
Waving an addio, the two drones moved lazily away 
for an afternoon in the loveliest spot of the loveliest 
city in the world, while I, poor, toiling bee, prepared 
to improve the shining hour. 

But I was not at all to be pitied, for some of my 
happiest moments in Florence were those that I 
spent with the signorina. I had become much attached 
to her and her family. Simple, honest, hard-working 
people they are, perfectly contented with the modest 
earnings that their art brings them. All possessed of 
more than ordinary talent, and happy in work suited 
to their tastes, they take life in a light-hearted way 
that Americans often find it hard to understand, 
though we are charmed by it. ; 

My sigh for the Boboli died quite away as I entered 
the quaint little court that was becoming so familiar 
to me, with its worn flagging, its few straggling 
lemon and oleander trees, its circle of picturesque, 
vine-grown studios and dwellings, and its general 
air of mellow neglect. 

AsI passed Signor Simioni’s open door I caught a 
glimpse of his burly form as he put a little more clay 
upon the shoulder of his chef-d’wuvre, and as I 
tapped at the signorina’s door I heard Signor Mariotti 
on the floor above, trolling out in his sonorous bass 
something about “Carolina,” while the count’s tune- 
ful tenor joined in gayly from the next window— 
“Come bella, bella, bella, bella !” 

The signorina’s door flew open, and the signorina’s 
bright smile flashed upon me and bade me welcome. 
Almost all her whole life has been spent in creating 
anew the sweet faces and glowing colors of Fra 
Angelico’s pure angels, and in painting Perugino’s 
tender Madonnas and chubby bambini. 

I had seen her day after day in the little room in 
the Uffizi, before the Madonna with the frame of 
praise angels, and, of all the copyists there, her work 
had attracted me most. At last I had asked her to 
take me as pupil; and that was the reason why I 
came to be so much at home in the light, pleasant 
studio. 

I found my angel waiting for me on the table, and 
as I went to work burnishing his halo, the signora 
came in from her husband’s workshop, and chatted 
vivaciously with me in her funny Italian-French. I 
replied in my equally funny American-French, while 
the signorina was obliged to come to the rescue occa- 
sionally to interpret us to each other; for she could 
speak ‘‘a leetle English.” 

Those conversations of ours must have been very 
| droll, but we were all looked upon with awe, as being 

great linguists, by the signorina’s other pupils—her 
two little sisters. Mischievous, bright-eyed little 
rogues they were, already beginning the artistic 
career at the ages of seven and nine years. 

“We are just getting ready for another firing,” 
said the signora. ‘I have been helping my husband 
with some of the fine painting. We are always so 
anxious before each firing, for sometimes the work 
of many months is all ruined at once. But Nina 

mia, what is the matter?” 

| Little Nina had jumped up most unceremoniously. 
| “It is the Neapolitans!” 

| Yes, it is the Neapolitans,’’ repeated the signorina, 
| in her careful English. ‘Will you not see them?” 

| Of course I would! We all ran to the door, and 
| there they stood—two girls with tambourines, one 
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with a guitar, and a boy with shepherd’s pipes—| Italian, sitting in the midst of this group of laugh- 
all four dressed in the picturesque costume of | ing, chattering Bohemians, and for the first time 
Naples. | I felt strange and out of place. 

No sooner had they struck their first note than| Some one shivered. We suddenly noticed that 
every door on the court flew open, and every room | the warm sky was overcast with cold, gray clouds. 
poured out its inmates. Every one was there, the| Every one stopped laughing. ‘The Neapolitans 
signor and his dozen men in their turpentine- | slung their tambourines over their shoulders, and 


service is to be reduced, after next year, from 
five to four years. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, more- 
over, has recently declared that, while France 
must be ever vigilant to protect herself from 
assault, she does not desire war, and does not in 








In many cases in the past, beyond a doubt, 
cause has been given by American exporters for 
| suspicion of their wares. But the exclusion has 
| lasted for several years, and the good is excluded 
| with the bad. 
The dishonesty of unscrupulous: dealers has 


the least intend herself to provoke it. ‘There is | reacted, as is often the case, upon the business 
every reason to believe that the enormous major- | of the more honest. It is to be hoped that a more 
ity of the French people earnestly desire to con- | satisfactory state of things, with the opening of 
tinue their prosperous career under the protecting | all the markets of Europe as the result of an 





THE NEAPOLITANS. 


breathing aprons; Signor Simioni and his clay- 
covered assistants, looking like a hall of sculpture 
let loose ; the blond Milanese count, and his black- 
eyed, black-haired inseparable, Signor Mariotti; 
round, jolly little Signor Galazzi, and a number 
of velvet-coated artists whose names I did not 
know. 

All these, and a host of children; why, they 
swarmed everywhere! The reckless holiday 
spirit entered into the whole court, and work was 
forgotten. Why work, when the air was so sweet, 
and the sky so blue, and the Neapolitans had 
come? 

“Seats for the ladies!’’ some one called, and in 
atwinkling we were provided with almost enough 
disabled chairs to go around. 

The Neapolitans threw themselves into the fun, 


| with many addios and grazie tantes were gone on | 
their light-hearted way. 
“Come, we must go back to our work,”’ said 


| the signor, gravely. Auice BLyTH. 
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| WISE LIVING. 
So to live that when the sun 
Of our existence sinks in night, 
Memorials sweet of mercies done 
May shrine our names in memory’s light. 
—Sir John Bowring. 


——_+o-—__—__ 


EUROPE AT PEACE. 


At tha time of the writing of this article (Sep- 
| tember 4th) the political horizon of Europe seems 


shield of peace. 

The improved relations between Turkey and its 
once subject, but now independent, principality of 
Bulgaria is one more event tending to the pres- 
ervation of European peace. ‘The repose of 
Southeastern Europe is not, indeed, secured; but 
time is on the side of peace in that region, for it 
gives a chance for the quiet settlement of what- 
ever difficulties arise among the small kingdoms 
and principalities of that part of Europe. 
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For the Companion. 


“HOW POOR IS HE THAT HATH NOT 
PATIENCE,” 
How poor indeed! This is a salt to lend 
A savor to the bread of poverty ; 
With music from this slender reed will blend 
The harshest note in sorrow’s minstrelsy ; 
’Tis medicine in sickness, ’twill defegd 
From friendship’s treason, love’s inconstancy. 
Its perfect work is sure whate'er betides ; 
If thou hast this, thou canst have all besides. 
GEORGE MEASON WHICHER. 


a 
TWO NEW LAWS. 


Two laws which have been enacted by Congress 
during the past summer, and have received the 


President’s approval, are known by such common- | 


place and uninteresting titles that their importance 
might easily escape the ordinary reader's atten- 
tion, but both laws, as it happens, are of real 
significance not only to very many American cit- 
izens, but to millions of people in Europe. They 
represent, too, a phase of discussion which has 
been going on for years, and may be said to have 
culminated at the present time. 

One of these laws has been known as the cus- 
toms-administrative act. Its official designation 
is ‘‘an act to simplify the laws in relation to the 
collection of the revenues.’’ The other is known 


| offer of a guarantee of pure food, will result 
| from the new legislation. . 
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A BETTER CHARITY. 


| A group of ladies sat on the porch of the Chapmet 
| Hotel, a seaside house which had sprung up in a lonely 
| fishing village. It had occurred to some of the ener- 
getic pleasure-seekers that a club-house or casino, in 
which they could dance, read, or sit and chat, would 
be a good thing to have at Chapmet. Forthwith 
they formed committees, and went about with sub- 
| scription-books soliciting money, coaxing, quizzing 
| and teasing each man and woman to whom they 
| appealed. 
One of them came up with book and pencil in hand. 
“Now, Miss Watts, what will you do for our char- 
ity? Just set an example of generosity to the other 
| ladies! How much shall I put you down for?” paus- 
ing pencil in hand. 

Miss Watts was one of three teachers who had 
come down to Chapmet for their vacation. She 
thought of the days of hard work by which she had 
earned her money—and she had so little! Buta soft 
| tempest of tongues arose around her. 
| “Qh yes! Our Casino! Such a worthy object! We 
| must strain every nerve to build it.” 





“Put me down for ten dollars,” she said, feebly. 
“How silly!” thought one woman near her. ‘She 
| cannot afford it!” thought another, but they said 
nothing. . 
| Her sister, a teacher like herself, sat beside her. 
| The young solicitor bustled over to her. 

“Now, Miss Jenny, will you give the same amount 
as your sister?” 

Miss Jenny’s mind had followed the same track as 
her sister’s, but with a different result. “I shall not 
| give anything!”’ she said, distinctly. 

“Surely you will not refuse a little?’? coaxed the 
applicant. 

“T shall not give a penny!” said Miss Jenny, clos- 
ing her mouth tightly. 

The young girl shrugged her shoulders and passed 
|on. ‘Now, Miss East,’’ she said, coming to the third 











and sang their prettiest songs with sparkling | wholly unclouded. There is in no corner of that 

eyes, and with white teeth flashing through red | continent the sound of actual strife. The rulers 

lips. are uttering words of peace, and their actions, for 
One of the singing girls was a beauty, graceful | the moment at least, seem consistent with their 

as a sylph, and, as she struck her tambourine, | words. 

threw her beautiful hands and arms aloftin poses! It is quite true that, while Europe resembles 


that would have made Signor Simioni’s fortune a big camp, while nearly eleven millions of disci- 


. . , P | teacher, “show much for our charity?” 
as the meat inspection bill, and this one is perhaps | Miss East looked at her steadily with her bright, 


in its principle the more important of the two. ] laughing eyes. 

The customs administration bill went into oper-| «I do not think,” she said, gently, “that we can 
ation on the first day of August. Its object is | call a house for ourselves to dance in a charity, can, 
chiefly to prevent frauds upon the revenue by| we? I have very little money to give away, you 
importers and foreign consigners of goods, and , know, and for every dollar that I can give I know a 


could he have caught them on the spot. 

It looked so easy to make the tambourine give 
out its rhythmic beat and ring its tiny bells in 
time that Signor Mariotti thought he could do it; 
but how he got laughed at for his pains! Instead 
of tinkling and jingling as it should have done, 
the thing would give out nothing but thumps and 
jangles, and instead of spinning around on his 
finger—presto! it was tumbled noisily to the 
ground. 


But the beauty caught it, and in a moment it | 


was twirling merrily on the tip of her taper finger, 
evéry little bell sounding just as it should. Then 
the gay rhythm began, as she struck it upon her 
knees, her elbows, her feet—and even upon 
Signor Mariotti’s head, smiling archly the while. 

Then the count called for the Tarantella, and 
the strollers danced that strange dance as gayly 
and lightly as if they had not trudged all day 
over hot, dusty roads. Two danced while two 
played; then, without a moment’s pause, the in- 
struments changed hands, and the players took 
the dancers’ places, and so it kept on until the 
children began bobbing about, and before long 
the entire court was filled with dancing feet. 
Masters and apprentices, counts and workmen, 
laughing and dancing together with all the de- 
lightful abandon of the Italian, and in all the old 
Florentine democracy of art. 

Signor Galazzi was the first to notice that the 
thrumming of the tambourines was growing a 
little unsteady, and that the shepherd’s pipes were 
piping very feebly. 

“They must rest!’’ he called. Poor little man! 
He was so out of breath himself that he could 
hardly speak. 

An old green bench was pulled out under the 
lemon-tree, and the four were led to it with as 
graceful a politeness as if they had been the high- 
est in the land. The courtesy was accepted as 
gracefully as it was tendered. Then a big up- 
turned flower-pot was placed before each one. 

I was just trying, like a true Yankee, to guess 
what this was for, when the mystery was solved. 
Signor Galazzi and a young fresco painter came 
running through the gateway with their hands 
and pockets filled with bottles of red wine and 
paper parcels. In a trice a dozen hands had 
spread the improvised tables with chestnuts, little 
sweet cakes and wine. 

Then every one sat down to rest. The count 
threw himself at the signorina’s feet; the Signor 
Mariotti returned to the beauty and the tambour- 
ine; the children perched everywhere, and we all 
munched sweet cakes with the Neapolitans. 

But Arcadia could not last forever. The girls 
came walking primly into the court in their trim 
little bonnets, stylish dresses and properly gloved 
hands. They opened their eyes wide at seeing 
me—me, who understood about ten words of 


| plined troops stand under arms, while each na- 
| tion is vying with the others to obtain for itself 
|the most destructive engines of warfare which 
| the latest inventions can produce, while the main 
| pastime of emperors and kings is the witnessing 
of parades and vast martial manceuvres, the con- 
fidence that the peace may be kept cannot ever be 
very firm. 

When we add to these circumstances the fact 
that the causes of ambition, of mutual distrust 
and jealousy, the territories coveted, the revenges 
to be fulfilled, remain much the same as they 
have been for many years, we can see that the 
hope of a long peace is more likely to delude us 
than to be actually confirmed. 

Twenty years ago Earl Granville, then British 
| Foreign Secretary, with every source of informa- 

tion about European affairs open to him through 
| diplomatic channels, declared in Parliament that 

‘not a single cloud darkened the political horizon 
|of Europe.” Within three weeks after that dec- 
| laration France and Prussia had plunged into the 
brief but mighty and desolating war which re- 
sulted in the creation of the German Empire. 

Yet, for the present at least, the general aspect 
of Europe is more peaceful than it has been for a 
long time. In certain ways nations have either 
| drawn together and settled vexed questions by 
friendly agreement, or they have shown by defi- 
nite acts that they do not look for a speedy war. 

One of those vexed questions has been the set- 
tlement of ‘Africa, as a continent to be controlled 
and colonized by Europeans. This subject threat- 
ened to give rise to grave disputes between Great 
Britain, Germany, France and Portugal. 

But it has been disposed of, first by the agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Germany, by 
which each power has marked out its special 
sphere of African possession, and by mutual con- 
cession has yielded something and secured some- 








thing for itself. Then, Great Britain has made 
an arrangement with France, by which the pro- 
| tectorate over Madagascar by France has been 
assented to, and in return, France has recognized 
Great Britain’s new position of control in Zanzi- 
bar. 

Great Britain has also come to an amicable 
agreement with Portugal, as to the respective 
rights of the two powers in Southern Central 
Africa. 

The two powers which have been most sus- 
pected as likely to plunge Europe into war are 
Russia and France. But very recently Russia, 
instead of hurriedly increasing her warlike arma- 
ment, has taken steps with a view of reducing 
it. All the infantry and artillery of the Russian 
army which went into service in 1885, 1886 and 
1887 are to be immediately transferred to the 
reserve, that is, before the completion of their 
term of active service; while the period of active 








it requires a very full and formal statement in all 
invoices or lists of goods shipped to the United 
States by merchants or manufacturers abroad, 
giving correctly the value, quality, quantity and 
measurements of the goods sent. 

The meat inspection bill's most interesting 
clause is that which empowers the President to 
forbid, by proclamation, the importation into this 
country of any product of a foreign country that 


he deems it proper to exclude, if he is satisfied | 


that that country is unjustly discriminating 
against any products of the United States. ; 

For instance, France has forbidden the impor- 
tation of American lard and pork into that coun- 
try on the ground that they are unwholesome, 
and this at the same time that the lard and other 
pork products of the United States have received 
the commendation of the Paris Exhibition of 
1889 as the best in the world. If there is bad 
pork or lard, the bad and good are excluded to- 
gether. 

Now, under the law recently passed by the 
American Congress, the President of the United 
States has the power to exclude from this country 
any French produets that he chooses, until the 
unjust discrimination is removed. 

It would be within his power to entirely exclude 
the wines of France from the United States, which 
would inflict a much severer loss upon the French 


| people than the exclusion of American pork from 
| France inflicts upon the people of the United 


States. It is within the President’s power, 
indeed, to cause to the French people the loss of 
the sale of eighty million dollars’ worth of goods 
a year. 

But with this threat of retaliation there goes, in 
the meat inspection bill, a guarantee of security 
to the foreign consumer of American salted pork 
and bacon, in an official and careful inspection of 
such of these meats as are intended for exporta- 
tion. This inspection is to be made under the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, when- 


ever the government of any foreign country | 


requires it or any American exporter requests it, 
and is to be attested by marks or stamps’ affixed 
to each package of the meat exported. 

The measure also empowers the President to 
exclude foreign food and drink products when- 
ever he is satisfied that these products are adul- 
terated or unwholesome. 

As the bill passed, it is not merely a threat of 
exclusion of the products of countries which 
exclude American products, but an offer of a 
guarantee of the soundness of these American 
products. The cattle sent abroad, it should be 
noted, are already officially inspected. 

The most noteworthy discriminations against 
American food products are those of France and 
Germany against our pork, and of Great Britain 
against our cattle. Unwholesomeness of the 
product-is-the-reason given for the exclusion. 


| poor child whom it would help to take out of the hot 

city into the pure air, or a sick woman whom it would 

feed, or some other of God’s needy creatures whom 
it could make happier. I am afraid I cannot give 

| you anything for the Casino.” 

| The women glanced at each other. The sensible, 

| true word once spoken always finds response. 

“T shall send my money to the Fresh Air fund,” 
said one. 

“And I shall send mine to our asylum for crippled 
children,” said another. 

The young woman who was soliciting the money 
for the Casino was a rational being at heart, though 
apt to march with the crowd. She suddenly tore her 
note-book to pieces. 

“The Casino is a piece of extravagant folly!’ she 
said. ‘Thank you, Miss East.” 

In how many places of resort are somewhat simi- 
lar scenes repeated, and how few Miss Easts are 
there to find the truth in even a pretended charity! 
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GUEST AND HOSTESS. 


A guest should always be invited for a definite 
length of time, which may be extended if the con- 
venience and pleasure of the hostess cause her to 
renew the invitation, when the visit is partly com- 
pleted. 

‘Do come and make me a visit,’”” sounds very infor- 
mal and urgent, but the perplexity resulting there- 
from, to the poor guest, is often something pitiful. 
Shall she tell her friends to expect her home in three 
days, or two weeks? Shall she carry a portmanteau 
oratrunk? These are questions with which she may 
cudgel her brains in vain, for no one can answer 
them but the hostess, who has carefully refrained 
from throwing light on the subject. 

“Will you not come to me, on May 2d, for a visit 
of two veeks?” may sound somewhat arbitrary in 
the ears of Americans, who scorn to stint their hos- 
pitality, but it is a form of courtesy which is sanc- 
tioned both by common-sense and the truest kindli- 
ness. 

When the guest has actually arrived, he is happiest 
when least ado is made in his entertainment. There 
was a country custom, years ago, now happily falling 
into disuse, of pressing a visitor to eat at every meal, 
until he saw no way of proving his appreciation of 
such hospitality except by clearing the table, even if 
the feat proved his own undoing. K 

“This isn’t as good as I commonly have,” the host- 
ess was wont to remark, “‘but do take another piece. 
Why, you don’t eat a thing! I shall think you don’t 
like my cooking!” 

Now, however, few people imagine that they are 
proving their own courtesy by goading a guest beyond 
endurance. The most gracious hostess is she who 
makes him welcome, sets before him the best her 
house affords, and then ceases to persecute him with 
formal “entertainment.” 

One important fact to be remembered is that a 
visitor ought sometimes to be left alone. ‘Don’t 
speak to me for a week!” cried a nervous woman, 
| who had just returned from a short stay with a new 
| friend. “I have been entertained, day and night, 
| until I am unspeakably tired. I have never been left 





| alone except when I was supposed to be asleep, and 
| [have stayed awake at night to enjoy my solitude. 
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My voice is weak from talking, and my face aches | Carolina when an old man discovered, while on a 
with smiling. I am an ungrateful wretch, I know, | visit to Charleston, that the son of a friend, a lad of 
but give me ‘a lodge in some vast wilderness,’ rather | sixteen years, was about to fight a duel. He inter- 
than such persistent attention.” | fered to prevent it, and succeeded with difficulty. 
When a guest has really decided to take his leave, | Entering a club-room filled with the leading men of 
the truest kindliness is that which speeds him on his | the city that afternoon he said, in a loud voice: 
way. To the last, let his will and pleasure be con-| “Tom and Jim were going out to-morrow and I 
sulted, and if these lead him to take boat or train in | have put a stop to it. I only am to blame, gentle- 
the watches of the night, neither suggestion nor | men. I consider the practice of duelling brutal and 








remonstrance should be offered. 
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BUYING THEM OFF. 


“I paid for having my picture taken,’ said an 
aggrieved village beauty, ‘“‘and then the photographer 
hung one outside his shop for an advertisement. I 
think he ought to have paid me.” 

A similar misunderstanding has occasionally arisen 
touching the real ownership of portraits. One day a 
young man who was sketching in a country region 
chanced to see a group of children, who seemed to 
fit the landscape admirably. 

“Come here, boys, and have your pictures taken!” 
he called, and the lads approached, eager yet shy. 
All that forenoon they posed, in one position or an- 
other, and appeared so interested that the artist con- 
gratulated himself on having found such willing 
models. At twelve o’clock the gentleman packed up 
his sketching materials, and prepared to leave. 

“Here, boys,” said he, “I’ll give you ten cents 
apiece. I’m very much obliged to you besides.” 

Apparently somewhat astonished, the children 
accepted the money, but when the gentleman was 
moving away one boy recovered himself sufficiently 
to call, ‘But where are our pictures?” 

“All safe in this portfolio. You saw me put them 
there,” came the innocent reply. 

“But we didn’t have ’em taken for you. We had 
*em for ourselves!” said another child, plaintively. 

Then the artist understood. ‘But, my dear chil- 
dren,” he said, gravely, “if you are to have the pic- 
tures, you must pay me for my paper and pencils, 
and all my forenoon’s work.” 

‘“Here’s my ten cents!” piped up the ringleader, 
and one and another child gravely proffered his earn- 
ings. The artist was sorely perplexed. What was 
he to say? He resolved to appeal to the native sharp- 
ness of the Yankee mind. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said. ‘I’ll give you 
five cents more apiece, and just as soon as I get home 
I'll send you a pound of chocolate creams, and I’ll 
give you my note for the creams now.” 

They deliberated, and the creams evidently turned 
the scale. 





“We'll do it,” said the leader, and the artist gravely | 


wrote his promise on a slip of paper, which, as he 
afterward learned, was carefully kept in an “upper 
cupboard” until the box of candy arrived. 

“T consider myself very lucky to get off as I did,” 
said the artist, gravely, in describing the incident. 
“You never can tell what a young American may do 
when he is roused.” 


—__—_@_——__—_—- 
WHEN THE COAL IS ALL GONE. 


A learned gentleman, Professor L. Sohncke, ex- 
presses the opinion in the Open Court that we need 
not distress ourselves in conjecturing what will be- 
come of the world when the coal is gone. The time 
must come when this precious commodity will give 
out; that is certain. The caverns of the earth are 
pretty well stocked at present, as we hope are the 
private cellars of all our readers; but as those private 
repositories will show little but empty bins next 
May, so the dark recesses of the globe will one day 
yield the last ton of coal that it will pay us to lift to 
the surface. 

Then what? 

Why, then we shall travel much by canal, in com- 
modious boats drawn by—Niagara Falls! The power 
of the mighty cataract, as well as that of all the 
smaller waterfalls, will be so utilized and distributed 
as to perform a large portion of the work now done 
by countless locomotives. 

The same force will generate electricity to propel 
trains of cars, and keep machinery in motion. By 
means of vast reservoirs at the seaside, the ebb and 
flow of the tide will be made to furnish unlimited 
motive power. 

The professor thinks that we have not as yet half 
utilized the force of the wind. As coal gets scarcer 
we shall generate electricity by windmills, and store 
the superabundance gathered in a gale for use during 
the periods of calm. 

The problem of lighting the world in the evening 
1s solved by the introduction of the electric system, 
and as to warming it during the winter months, is 
there not an inexhaustible supply of heat in the sun 
capable of being applied to human uses by the burn- 
ing-glass? Already the principle of the burning-glass 
has been applied to the generation of household heat 
with results, not lutely ful, but affording 
good promise of success. 

Moreover, the supply of coal will diminish gradu- 
ally; its increasing dearness will stimulate coal- 
saving inventions, and thus provide substitutes for 
itself ages before the mines are exhausted. Man 
will have plenty of time to look about him and make 
up his mind what he will do “when the coal is all 
gone.” Dense forests will again clothe all the hills, 
as well as every other portion of the earth’s surface 
where trees will serve us better than other crops. 
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DUELLING. 


It is almost impossible now for any reader even in | 


the Southern States to understand the condition or 
opinions of society with regard to duelling fifty years 


ago. One or two anecdotes told lately by a venerable | 


lawyer from the South will illustrate it. 

A member of Congress from Georgia on his return 
home fought a duel with an old friend. Both men 
were seriously wounded and were carried home, as it 
was feared, to die. 

“What could induce you to fight with Jones?” 
asked a friend of the challenger. ‘“‘What was the 
quarrel about?” 

“I don’t know. Either he was angry because I did 
not bow to him on the street, or I was angry because 
he did not bow to me. I forget which.” 

A member of a famous fire-eating family in South 


barbarous. It ought to be frowned upon by every 
gentleman. But if any gentleman here differs from 
me, my name is Blank, and I am stopping at the 
Dash Hotel, where I will be ready to answer for my 
words at any time he chooses.”’ 
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VERY “ODDE PYE.” 


The fondness of Englishmen for strange and 
“mixed-up” dishes of meat is well illustrated by the 
custom to which a club of antiquarians in London, 
called ‘The Chelmsford Odd Volumes,” is given. 


Every year, in the summer time, this antiquarian 
| club goes to the country for a summer ramble, and 
| on these rambles, according to several of the London 
| journals, they are accustomed to refresh themselves 
| with a mysterious dish described in the bill of fare 
as “ye odde pye.” 
| The printed “menu” contains a list of the ~:~ 
dients of this dish, which is always much relished by 
the members of the club; but in order that the guests 
may not be frightened off, the list is printed there 
only in the Latin tongue. 

The pie, as served on the castle grounds at Pleshey 
this year, was prepared by Miss Eva Christy, and 
contained, “‘among other things,’ ‘‘field voles,—a 
kind of ag may frogs, rabbit, fowls’ eggs, 
beef, bacon, thrushes, blackbirds, greenfinches, spar- 
rows, and seven fine specimens of the common barn 
rat, grain-fed.” 

**We can aver with truth,” says one of the visitors 
at this year’s picnic who partook of the pie, ‘‘that 
the rats and hedgehogs were most appetizing, and 
that we have in these humble animals delicacies of 
the first order.” 
| The ingredients of the “‘odde pye” are kept a pro- 
| found secret until the members of the club sit down 
| to the feast. Something new has to be concocted 
each year, but the cook ag for the next outing 
does not despair of attaining a Ts since there 
are several “humble animals” which have not yet 
figured in the pie. 











Sens 
COOLING OFF. 


A Detroit physician during the recent warm weather 
in that city, s0 says a newspaper of Detroit, taught 
two of his friends a practical lesson in the way to 
keep cool. The three gentlemen were walking along 
the street in the hot sun, when they passed a saloon. 


“I must. have a“glass of beer to cool off on,” re- 
marked one whom we will call Tom. ‘Will you have 
some, friends?” 

“T think I will,” replied Henry. 

“*Excuse me,”’ said the doctor, “I never cool off that 
jan Let me show you [| Tom, let me 
feel your pulse. Now you, Henry. Now then, Tom, 

<4 beer.” 

hile Tom was drinking his beer the doctor seated 
Henry ina chair and gave hima fan. At the end of 
five minutes Tom joined them, saying, ‘‘Ah-h, but 

that goes to the right spot! I feel cooler.” 
“Do you?” asked the doctor. “Your pulse has in- 
erensed just eight beats to the minute, while Henry’s 
| has decreased six, making a difference of fourteen in 





his favor. Wait a bit; don’t let’s start quite yet.” 

It was not more than three minutes before Henry 
| laid down the fan, feeling cool enough, while Tom 
| pulled out his handkerchief and said, ‘‘For heaven’s 
| sake, let’s get out of this place, or I shall roast! I’m 
| wet all over!” 

“There’s the case I want to make out,” said the 
doctor. ‘You are warmer than before, and will be 
for an hour to come. Our friend here has lost his 
thirst, and is cool enough for a foot-race.” 


———_+or—____ 


TWO INTERPRETATIONS. 


A great deal has been said of late about Marie 
Bashkirtseff, a talented and egotistical young Russian 
girl, who, at her early death, was an artist of recog- 
nized ability, but who is chiefly to be remembered 
for her great love and admiration of self. Among 
her other gifts, she had a strong sense of humor, and 
one absurd occurrence in her mother’s drawing-room 
is said to have delighted her beyond measure. 


One day a man of some pretension was callin 
upon Madame Bashkirtseff, and his hostess wondere: 
within herself whether the day’s bill of fare would 
justify her inviting him to dinner. She called a ser- 
vant, and gave him a whispered direction to find out 
what the cook had for them. The man departed on 
his errand, and the visitor began telling an enter- 
taining but rather extravagant anecdote. 

Just as he reached the most incredible part, the 
butler threw open the door and announced distinctly, 
“* Madame, c’est un canard |” (Madame, it is a duck.) 

The company burst into irrepressible laughter, for 
the term “canard” is applied by the French to any 
wildly improbable story. 
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HIS FAULT. 


Inventors and explorers are often troublesome to 
lesser individuals. ‘How proud you must be of your 
husband’s invention,”’ said some one to the wife of a 
talented mechanic. ‘Yes, I suppose I am,” was the 
grudging reply, “but just now I am only relieved at 
having the thing completed. For the last year I have 
been occupied in picking up wheels and screws, scat- 
tered all over the house, and rubbing out drawings of 
cogs and cranks on the fly-leaves of books.” 

Not long ago a mother looked over the shoulder of 
her little girl who was groaning about a difficult 
lesson. The book was open at the map of Africa, 
and the mother exclaimed : 

“Why, how that map has changed since I was a 
child! Then it had only a few towns about the coast, 
and all the middle was a blank. We didn’t have to 
learn much about the map of Africa in those days.” 

“1 know it,” cried the little girl, almost in tears, 
“and it’s all the fault of that dreadful Mr. Stanley!” 





4p 
| HE ENJOYED THE PASS. 


Great men do not always write in the grand man. 
ner, but Crowfoot, the Blackfoot chief, was not want- 
ing in this respect. 


He received a perpetual pass over the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and in acknowledgment of his 
thanks sent the following letter : 
“Great chief of the railway: I salute you, O Chief. 
O great, I am pleased with railroad key, opening road 
| free to me. The chains and rich covering of your 
| name writing, its wonderful — to open the road, 

show the greatness of your chieftness. I have done. 
| CrowFroor.” 
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To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical | 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. 

seesinhnanlilleatiniiannes 
About Bird-Cages. No. 6. 

Besides being stronger and cleaner, the Hendryx 
Cage is the most shapely and artistic, not having the 
tinselly bands and pieces (all excellent places for ver- 
min) found on inferior Cages. Our Cages have self- 
closing doors, preventing accidental loss of birds. The 
slides which hold the base to the body are most con- 
veniently placed, and cannwt get unfastened uninten- 
tionally. There are still other points. Buy the Hendryx 
of any dealer. [Adv. 





Price, 25 cents a | 
(Adv. | 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 
Fall Term begins Sept. 11, 90. 


SIC In all Departments. 


PIANO, ORGAN, 
VOICE, VIOLIN, etc. 

ALSO—FINE ARTS 

ER LANGU 


ELOCUTION, LIT- 
ATURE, AGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. 


Many free Classes, Concerts, Recitals, Lec- 
tures, etc. New illustrated Calendar, and Prospectus 
of School of Elocution and College of Oratory, Free. 


E. TOURJEE, Director. | CARL FAELTEN, Acting Director. 
Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE (3 cents; $3.60 doz). 
Emerson & Moore. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS ($1; $9 doz). 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR (50 cents; 
$5 per doz). 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs (50 cents). Nearly 
200,000 sold. 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 


SONG MANUAL | % $i83 0,005 20.0% | Emerson. 


Piano Teachers will like very much, as the best com- 
panion to any Instruction Book, 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 

ERCISES ($2.50). 
Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG ( cents; $4.20 doz). Emerson. 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 








Book mailed for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. | 


FALL, 1890. | 


We are in the midst of our busy season. Our | 
equipment is complete and we have everything | 
in DRY GOODS that you want to buy. Our 


Mail Order Department 


is thoroughly organized, to answer all inquiries 
or otherwise meet the wants of the people. 
SAMPLES of DRESS GOODS AND SILKS 
sent to any address. Our 


Fall and Winter Catalogue 
will be mailed FREE wherever The Companion 
is read. That’s everywhere. Address, 


J0S. HORNE & Lea Penn Ave., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














COLGATE ACADEMY, "4x14". 


Begins Sept. 11. Prepares for College and Professional! 
Schools. French and German. Special attention to good 
English. Send for new Catalogue to JoHN GREENE, Prin. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

55th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 

Government Academies, and Business. Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
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UNEXCELLED IN ANY QUALITY REQUISITE 
IN A FIRST CLASS PIANO. 


If not for sale by your local Dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCIL CO., - CINCINNATI, 0. 
“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illus- 


trated pamphlet, will be sent,free to anyone who will 
mention where this advertisement waS seen. 











pD° YOU realize that you can re- 

cover your old umbrella yourself 
at a small expense? Our patented De- 
tachable Umbrella Cover can be fitted 
perfectly to any frame in three minutes 
without sewing. If you send us exact 
length of the ribs we guarantee the fit 
or money refunded. 

If you have a good umbrella handle 
and frame you cannot afford to throw 
them away. We keep several qualities: 
“Cleanfast” Gloria, silk finish, $1.25; 
Union Serge, $2.00; Fine Union Silk, $3.00. 














Sent post-paid on 


If your local deal- 
receipt of price. 


er cannot supply the 
Be sure to send exact covers, send to us. 
length of ribs. Reliable Agents Wanted. 
THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 
381 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 
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All information 
pn now to obtain these goods, etc., etc. 
PACKARD & FIELD, (Successors to BurT & PACKARD,) Brockton, Mass. 


concerning our 


PACKARD 


See fhat EVERY PAIR is STAMPED 


THE BURT & PACKARD 


““Korrect Shape.”’ 


different styles, kinds of 


‘orwarded by 


g this publication, with your address in full. 








to 60 inches long. Given to any 
additional. 


the new and popular “Peasant” 


cents additional. 
when sent as a premium or sale. 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
Coat. 
and 55 cents additional. 


rain and mud. Double-breasted 


name, and 55 cents additional. 





Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON 


Gossamer Waterproof Garments. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Black Gossamers. 
Circulars, well made, light weight and waterproof. Each garment has a hood. Sizes, 40 


Given to any CoMPANION subscriber for one new name, 
This Garment is made long, buttons 
the whole length, thus affording a perfect protection from the 
. In ordering, state the size 
around the chest. We have them from 30 to 50 inches, breast 
measure. Given to any COMPANION subscriber for only one new 
Price, $1.75. 
ing, 30 cents, when sent as a premium or sale. 


These are the staple black Gossamer 


CoMPANION subscriber for one new name, and 25 cents 


Price, $1.25. Postage and packing, 30 cents when sent as a premium or sale. 
Peasant Cloth-Faced Circular. 
Waterproof Garment that we have ever placed in our Premium List. It is made up in 


This is the finest and most stylish-looking 


style, cloth-faced, with a roll collar, yoke, loose front, 


crescent lapel, gathering in the back, and double waterproof 
lining around the shoulders. They are of superior quality and 
are made of fine muslin, with pure rubber coating, French 
finish. We warrant every Garment to be waterproof. We 
have them from 40 to 60 inches long. State the length you wish. 
Given to any CoMPANION subscriber for one new name and 80 
Price, $2.25. Postage and packing, 35 cents, 


Gossamer Waterproof 


Postage and pack- 





& CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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SEPTEMBER. 
Th. 25. Columbus sailed on his second voyage, 1493. 
Fr. 26. Commissioners to France elected, 1776. (1779. 
Sa. 27. John Adams appointed Commissioner to England, 
Su. 28. Siege of Yorktown began, 1781. 
Mo. 29. Battle of the Peninsula with the Indians, 1812. 
Tu. 30. Treaty with France, 1800. 
OCTOBER. 
We. 1. British Treops landed in Boston, 1768. 








For the Companion. 
DOBSON’S FORTUNE. 


There is no great, there is no small 
Among created things: 

The earth is but a tiny ball, 

‘om w Saturn’s rings ; 

And Saturn in the sun would be 

Like a small island in the sea, 

While in the telescope a Ay 

Seems a huge monster in the sky. 


The peighbevs counted Dobson rich, 
And AapDY as a king. 

Tae not his opinion, which 
as —— another thing. 

Tis true, he owned a house, a mill, 

Some railroad shares, a whiskey still, 

A potent right or two ;—but th ; 

Think of the wealth of other men! 


His shares went up, his whiskey sold 
As ’twere the wine of lif 

His factory w: 
Yet Dol 

Felt poorer yet, and still more poor, 

As treasures poured in more and more, 

For, as they rose, of course their view 

Of earthly treasures wider grew. 


“O happy man !” I said one morn. 
Then in the minor key, 

With t mournful and forlorn, 
He thus complained to me: 
happy, when 

I look around on other men ? 

Pray, how can happiness belong 

To me, when eve! ing goes wrong ? 


“There’s always trouble at the still, 
New trouble every day ; 
my new woollen mill 
Have struck for higher pay. 


“At home we’re full of trouble too: 
The cook’s a frightful scold 

The rolls are scorched, the cloth’s askew, 
The coffee comes on cold. 

We have no comfort at our meals, 

The coachman drinks, the butler steals, 

The children fret and hate their nurse, 

And wife is always ill—or worse.” 


“But you’re a wealthy man, at least,” 
To comfort him, I said. 

in his face increased, 
And lower drooped his head : 

“IT thought so once; but I was fooled. 

Compared wi 


‘ th Mg or Gould 
am a pauper—yes, sir, r 
Asif I ed from Goor to door !” 


I left him and went on my way, 
And thus my musin; 
“I wonder which of us 
Is the really richer man. 
dear ones’ needs are all supplied, 
e a little laid aside : 
He has a million, more or le 
His days are days of wretchedness.” 
There comes acrash. The lightnings play, 
The tempest howls and raves. 
Poor Dobson’s riches float away 
Like flotsam on the waves. 
A year rolls by, and Dobson now 
With cheery vigor guides the plow. 
The clouds have , the sky is blue, 
He’s happy,—and he’s wealthy, too. 


EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON. 
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For the Companion. 
TWO KINDS OF COURAGE. 


At a foot-ball match in a country town one of | 


the players was violently thrown, and after an 
hour’s suffering died. His physician had warned 
him that he had an organic disease of the heart, 
and that he risked his life whenever he took 
violent exercise. 

“Come what may, I will not give up my game,” 
he said, as he rushed upon the field, while some 
of his companions applauded his courage. 

A man died lately while under the influence o 
a stimulating drug. 

“1 told him,” said one of his friends, ‘‘that if 
his heart was weak it would kill him; but he said 
he would chance it. He had lots of pluck.” 

A few years ago a middle-aged physician with 
feeble health lived in the city of New York. He 
used all his skill to prolong his life and restore 
his strength. No man could be more careful to 
avoid exposure or perils from draughts. 

He had succeeded in regaining much of his 
early vigor when the tidings reached him that a 
deadly pestilence was raging in a Southern city, 
and that physicians and nurses were needed. In 
an hour he was ready to start. When his friends 
remonstrated, telling him that with his shattered 
constitution death would be inevitable, he replied, 
smiling : 

“It is my life and not the place of my death 
that concerns me,” quoting, “‘‘All places that 
the eye of God doth visit are to the wise man 
ports and happy havens.’”’ 

He went to the plague-stricken town, minis- 
tered to the sick and dying, buried the dead, and 
at last, as he had expected, himself fell a victim, 
and far from friends and home found the “haven 
where he would be.”’ 

These are fair examples of two kinds of cour- 
age: the reckless, childish disregard of danger 
which our fighting ancestors admired, and the 
calm heroism which, fully conscious of the value 
of life, sacrifices it for others; a heroism nobler, 
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field, and one which belongs especially to our 
more practical, more reasonable, and let us be- 
lieve, more Christian age. 


(1 ES 
AFTER GETTYSBURG. 


| because calmer, 
| On the night after the last day’s fighting at Gettys- 
| burg General Imboden was summoned by General 
| Lee. When he reached the place indicated, he saw by 
the light of a flickering candle General Lee and Gen- | 
eral A. P. Hill seated in a tent on camp stools, with 
a map spread upon their knees. After an exchange of | 
| salutations, General Lee directed Imboden to go back 
| to headquarters and await him there. General Imbo- 
| den’s account of the subsequent interview with the 
| Confederate leader, and of the retreat of the next | 
night, as given in “Battles and Leaders of the Civil 
War,” furnishes a terribly vivid picture of the hor- 
rors of war. 





General Lee did not make his appearance till one 
o’clock in the morning. There was not even a senti- 
nel on duty at his tent, and no one of his staff was 
awake. As he approached and saw us lying on the 

s under a tree, he spoke, reined in his jaded 
Corse, and essayed to dismount. : 

The effort betrayed so much physical exhaustion 
that I hurriedly rose and stepped forward to assist 
him, but before I reached his side he succeeded in 
alighting, and threw his arm across the saddle to 
rest. The moon shone full upon his massive features, 
and revealed an expression of sadness that I had 
never seen before upon his face. 

Awed by his appearance, I waited for him to speak 
until the silence became embarrassing, when, to break 
it and change the silent current of his thoughts, I 
ventured to remark, in allusion to his great fatigue, 
“General, this has been a hard day for you.” 

He looked up and replied, mournfully, “Yes, it has 
been a sad, sad day to us,” and immediately relapsed 
into his thoughttel mood and attitude. 

Being unwilling to intrude again upon his reflec- 
tions, I said no more. After perhaps a minute or 
two he suddenly straightened up to his full height, 
and turning to me with more excit t of 
than I had ever seen in him before, said, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion: 

“I never saw troops behave more magnificently 
than Pickett’s division did to-day in that grand charge 
upon the enemy; and if they had been supported as | 
they were to have been, we should have held the 
position, and the day would have been ours.” 

After a moment’s pause he added, in a loud voice, 
in a tone almost of agony, “Too bad! Too bad ! | 
OH, TOO BAD!” 

After dark the next ae General Imboden set 
out for the head of the retreating column. His orders 
were peremptory that there should be no halt for any 
cause whatever. He had seen the suffering of the 
commanding general; he was now to witness the 

onies of the soldiers. | 
| "Se four hours he hurried forward on his way to 
the front, and in all that time was never out of hear- | 
ing of the groans and cries of the wounded and | 
dying. 


ms had been | 




















Many of the wounded in the w: 
without food for thirty-six hours. Their torn and | 
bloody y magge sn matted and hardened, was rasping | 
| the tender, inflamed and still oozing wounds. Few | 
of the wagons had even a layer of straw in them, | 
| and all were without springs. The road was rough | 
| and rocky, and the jolting was enough to kill strong | 

men, if long exposed to it. 
| From nearly every wagon as the teams trotted on, | 
| urged by whip and shout, came such cries and shrieks 
| as these: 

“O God, why can’t I die?” 
“My God, will no one have mercy and kill me?” 





“Stop! Oh, for God’s sake stop just for one 
minute! Take me out and leave me to die on the 
roadside !”’ 


“T am dying! Iam dying! My poor wife, my dear 
children, what will become of you?” 

No help could be rendered to any of the sufferers. 
On! on! They must move on. The storm continued, 
and the darkness was sepening. 

“During this one night,” says General Imboden 
“I realized more of the horrors of war than in ali 
the preceding two years.” 


——EE——— 





HISTORIC AUTOGRAPHS. | 


An old autograph album has recently been discov- 
ered in the Royal Library at Stuttgart, which has a 
peculiar interest for more reasons than one. The 
owner’s name is not in the book, but it evidently 
belonged to some one high in rank, possibly Frederick 
the First, Duke of Wiirtemberg, who, before his 
accession to.the throne in 1593, travelled extensively. 
It is not, like most albums of the present time, 
wholly composed of blank pages, but every other 
| page has upon it &n emblem or device with a printed 
explanation beneath —something like a pictorial | 
| primer. A title-page shows that it was printed in | 
1571 at Anwerp by the celebrated Christopher Plan- | 
tin. 





During his travels the young collector obtained 
more than a thousand names, the most of which are 
those of German princes and nobles. The first page 
was very appropriately reserved for his liege lord, 

the Emperor Maximilian II., to write upon, which 

| he very graciously did, se was customary in 
those days, the Latin motto, ‘‘ Dominus Providebit”— | 
The Lord will provide. 

t seems that in those days men wrote with their 
signatures the mottoes which now are to be found on | 
coats of arms, but are never written. 

hen the traveller was at Copenhagen, he was 
| fortunate enough to secure the autograph of the | 
| King of Denmark, Frederick II., who, perhaps in 
| order to outdo the Emperor, wrote two mottoes, both | 
| in German, ‘‘My hope is in God alone,” and ‘Faith | 
is game,”’ that is, courageous. 
ere, too, another man wrote in his book, a man 
whom the young German may have rather looked | 
down upon as a commoner, the famous astronomer | 
| Tycho Brahe. He may have suspected some such | 
feeling on the part of the youth, for his motto, trans- | 
lated yf was that true immortality comes only | 
through Christ, and earthly fame through the right | 
use of one’s talents; all else will pass away. It was 
a truth which he exemplified in his life, for, of all | 
the thousand names, his is the only one remembered | 
to-day, not because of the station to which its bearer | 
was born, but because of what he accomplished, and | 
the great debt which modern science owes him. 


whom our traveller became acquainted, and who | 
wrote their names at his request on the same page of 
his album. This is what they wrote: “1577. In| 
utraque fortuna ipsius fortuna esto memor, Jorgen | 
Rossenkrantz. 1577. Ferendum et sperandum, P. 
Gi tern.” 

The readers of Shakespeare will instantly recog- 
nize these as the names of the two foolish and un- 
fortunate courtiers who were the tools of Hamlet’s | 
uncle, the usurping King of Denmark, and who were 
murdered while endeavoring to carry out his com. | 
mands. It startles one to come thus suddenly upon | 
the unmistakable evidence of the real existence of 
pate whom we have hitherto supposed to have 

een simply the figments of the poet’s brain. | 

Probably some of the strolling English actors who, | 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, visite 
Germany and Denmark, playing, among other things, 
“Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” saw these two insep- | 
arables at Copenhagen and were greatly impressed | 
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described them so vividly to Shakespeare that he | 

transferred them bodily, names and all, to the can- 

vas of his new play,—it is possible that he may have 

been writing it at the time,—‘Hamlet, Prince of | 
nmark.’’ 

It is very remarkable that, not only on the time- | 
worn page of this album and in the dramatis persone | 
of the tragedy, do these names appear inseparably | 
linked, but they are also to be found as students 
together on the lists of the University of Padua. 
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For the Companion. 
RED CLOVER. 


You are the pride of the meadow, red clover! 
Where you are growing there surely old Rover 
Knows the slow kine always wait to be driven ; 
This morning they meekly passed out through the 


gate, 
This evening both they and old Rover are late ; — 
Red clover, just see all the trouble you've given i 


Was it some friend, you were harboring under 
Your clustering leaves, that just trebled its wonder 
Tosee you fold up your —_ leaves without warning, 
And bow your sweet blossom-face down out of sight, 
Lest the dew catch the red from your cheeks in the 


night, 
And the ‘sun be displeased when he comes in the 
morning ? 


The honey bees say you are close with your honey ; 
They can’t get a — and what seems very funny 
The bumblebee, with his long nose, can get plenty ; 
So he bumbles around, like a great clumsy elf, 
All the red clover honey he has to hi 


imself,— 
Just now, buzzing by with his load of sweets, went he. 


And there come the cows and old Rover!—behind him 
The boy who was sent to the pasture to find him. 
Good-night to the pasture, and to you, red clover ; 
*Tis time for us all to be Weems pee | home, 
The time of the twilight and starlight has come, 
And the time for the bees to get honey is over. 


Mary A. Mason. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN PHILOSOPHY. 


Most of the stage roads leading from town to town 
or from camp to camp in the Rocky Mountains are 
toll roads, and the keepers of the toll-gates are some- 
times very entertaining characters. Far removed 
from the turmoil of the great world beyond the walls 
of their mountain homes, they lead quiet and un- 
eventful, but not unhappy, lives. Indeed, the perfect 
contentment of one of these isolated gate-keepers 
seems to have made a lasting impression upon the 
heart of a C i dent 
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It was on a fair day in June that I first saw this 
toll-gatherer, he writes, and a fair day in the Rocky 
Mountains is a fair day indeed. 

His little twelve-by-fourteen cabin stood squarely 
against the face of the mountain, with not more than 
six feet between it and the road. Across the road 
one looked far down into the depths of an uninhab- 
ited gulch. The nearest cabin was six miles distant. 

The gate-keeper had whitewashed his little cabin 
until it fairly shone. —s vines of pink and blue 
morning-glories covered the little windows on either 
side of the door, over which there was a cypress vine. 

The inside of the cabin was as white as the out- 
side, and its little array of tin and earthenware was: 
hung in shining rows on the walls, while everything 
indicated remarkable housekeeping ability 
gate-keeper. 

e was a man of perhaps sixty years, and when I, 
travelling on foot and alone, had climbed up to his 
little white house and to the ag = white toll-gate, 
I found him peacefully smoking his pipe in the sun- 
shine before his open door. 

‘Better set down and rest a spell ’fore you go on,”’ 
he said, when I had paid my toll. “It’s a good two 
miles yit to the top of the range, and you look ’bout 
tuckered out.” 

I felt quite “‘tuckered out,’ and sat down on the 
cleanly scrubbed doorstep, declining the gate-keeper’s 
offer of his own chair. 

“Did you come from fur?” asked the gate-keeper. 
“From ,”’ I replied. 

“Oh, did you? How’s times over there?” 

“Very good, I believe. I was there but a few days. 
My home is in the East.” 

**Yer a good ways from it then, aint you?” 

“Yes, about fifteen hundred miles. Is this your 
home?” 

“Yep,” he replied, laconically. 

“And you live alone?” 

“Yep—alone.” 

“Do you stay here in the winter-time, too?” 

“Wal, I reckon I do, young man. I aint been away 
from this gate over night a single time fer nearly six 
years.’ 

A vision of the loneliness and desolation of that 
spot in the Hy of the long mountain winter came 
before me, and I said, with a little shudder, “Don’t 
you get very lonely in the winter?” 

“Oh, [ aint one o’ the lonesome kind, speshly with 
my shot-gun and pipe fer comp’ny. There’s no travel 

ak of in the winter, and I hunt a good deal and 
read some, and as fer gittin’ lonely—wal, young man, 
if you want to make me lonely an’ homesick, you 
take and set me down in some big, noisy city out o’ 
sight o’ them.” 

e waved a hand toward the mountains as he 
spoke, and added : 

“No, sir; I wouldn’t live in New York or Chicago, 
or any o’ them places, not if they’d give me the hull 
town. I’m perfectly satisfied just whar Iam. Keepin’ 
toll-gate aint any very great perfeshion, and I aint 
goin’ to git rich at it; but when a man’s doin’ honest 
work and lives decent, and is satisfied with his speer 
in life, he’s pretty well off, aint he?” 

It is many years since I saw this philosopher, but I 
have heard that he still keeps the gate up there on 
- mountain top, and I doubt not that he is still 

appy- 
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CREOLE HEROISM. 


A rare instance of devotion to duty at a great sac- 
rifice is related by M. Charles Mismer in a recent 
work descriptive of the French West Indian colonies. 
M. Mismer tells the story to prove that the West 
Indian creoles have heroic qualities, in spite of the 
supposed softness of their disposition. 


When the hurricane of 1817 struck the Island of 
Martinique, an officer of the French navy, named 
De La Thibaudiére, belonging to a ship-of-war then 
in the port of Fort-de-France, was on shore, visiting 
his young wife. 

His duty in the emergency created by the storm 
required that he should be on board his vessel. But 


the fearful waves to the ship, 
her anchor outside. 

De La Thibaudiére offered the black boatmen all 
the money he had with him to take him off to the 
ship, but they refused. His young wife, who had 
followed him, and who naturally greatly feared the 
result if he should succeed in embarking, neverthe- 
less went to her house, obtained a bag filled with 
gold coins, and returned to the beach. 

The very large amount of money which she brou 
tempted a crew of boatmen to run the chance of lo 
ing their lives while rowing to the ship. A pirogue } 
was manned, De La Thibaudiére was safely taken to 
his post of duty, 
the money. | 

The French ship, with De La Thibaudiére on board, | 
succeeded in getting to sea, but was never heard from | 
again. It is supposed that it succumbed to the terri- | 
ble violence of the storm. | 

Forty years after this incident, M. Mismer met 


which was straining at 


n the }- 


and the blacks, returning, were paid | fi 
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than the heroism of the battle-| by them. On their return to England they may have Madame De La Thibaudiére in Martinique. She still 


wore mourning for her husband, and had never ceased 
to lament his fate. 

M. Mismer once asked her if the fact that she had 
contributed to the loss of her husband’s life had 


| never caused her any feeling of remorse. 


“Sir,” she answered, “I would much rather have 
seen him dead than dishonored!” 


SS a 


LUCKY METAPHOR. 


It had been decided that Ben Hammond should do 
a little study through the spring vacation, to make 
up for time lost that winter in illness. Ben rebelled; 
he declared that such a decree was tyrannous, no 
matter who imposed it, and at last plaintively 
asserted that he really didn’t feel well enough to 
work while the other boys were at play. His father 
and mother proved immovable; study he must, they 
declared, at least two hours every forenoon. 


On the first morning of vacation, Ben was heard 
soliloquizing as he dressed : 

“Oh yes, harness me up! I’m nothing but an old 
cart-horse. Put meinto a heavy cart, load it up with 
coal, and then lick me along.” 

ow the one circumstance which could move this 
family to wrath and vengeance was unkindness, of 
any sort, shown to dumb animals. Ben had chosen 
the most telling metaphor which occurred to him, 
and his mother, overhearing his remarks, was greatly 
amused by them. 

“Ben,” she said, slyly, at breakfast, ‘‘didn’t I hear 

something about your being a cart-horse this morn- 
ing?” 
“T am,” said Ben, seizing upon the idea. “I’m a 
cart-horse and nothing else. All my chums are kick- 
ing up their heels in the pasture, and I have to work 
al af long, with only a little musty hay in a nose- 
bag three times a day. I’ve got on an overhead 
.check so tight that I can’t see where I step. My 
back is galled under the harness. My knees are all 
barked, where I’ve fallen down on the cobblestones. 
One of my shoes hurts me because I was shod by a 
poor blacksmith.” 

“Oh, come, Ben,” said his father, writhing behind 
his newspaper. ‘We might as well read Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs at the table as listen to such horrors.” 

“Tt’s all true,” said Ben, dolefully. “I’m just such 
a horse. And at night after my day’s work is done, 
the boys of the family harness me into a buggy and 
drive me miles and miles. And they’ve bought a 
long, slim whip, and how it does tingle! Sometimes 
I see other horses in the street ae grain for din- 
ner, but I don’t even know the taste of oats!” 

“Get along with you!” said his father, unable to 
bear more. “Go and have a game of ball—or skate— 
or go in swimming—or play marbles—but don’t work 
on my feelings any more to-day.” 


OQ 


NOTHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


There is a kind of stolidity, hard common-sense it 
is sometimes called, which is not easily surprised. 
The possessors of it are known as “practical” people. 
They are not subject to moods or whims. Whatever 
happens, it is no more than might have been ex- 
pected. Such aman was O’Donohue, of the British 
garrison at Gibraltar. He was officer of the day 
when a lieutenant, who had taken too much wine at 
dinner, walked over the rock at a point where there 
is a drop of a thousand feet, and was killed. 

When the officer of the guard made out his report, 
he made no mention of this accident. Indeed, when 
he came to fill in his report and reached the question, 
“Has een extraordinary happened while you 
were officer of the guard?” he wrote in the blank 
space reserved for the answer, “Nothing.” 

f course he was summoned before Lord Napier, 
of Magdala, the Governor of Gibraltar. When he 
appeared, Lord Napier asked, “You were the officer 
of the guard at Elphinstone Guard yesterday?” 


= — sir.” 

“And this is your report?” 

“It is, sir.” 

‘Lieutenant M—— was killed by walking over the 
rock?” 

“He was, sir.” 

**You knew that when you made out your report?” 

*T did, sir.” 

“That he was killed?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And yet ron said in your report that nothing ex- 
ores iad happened on your guard?” 

. id, sir. 


‘*Well, Mr. O’Donohue,” said Lord Napier, sternly, 
“don’t you think it is extraordinary when a lieuten- 
ant walks over the rock, falls one thousand feet, and 
is killed?” 

“Indeed, sir,” was the prompt reply, “I should 
think it extraordinary if he had fallen that far and 
not been killed.” . 


4@> 
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ACCOMMODATING. 


Visiting Southerners—at least those from Texas— 
are not at all pleased with the rush of Northern rail- 
roads, if we may believe Major Martin of that State. 
They are used toa very different sort of doings. By 
way of illustration the major told this story to a New 
York Tribune reporter: 


I remember that a woman one evening asked the 
conductor of a train in my State to stay at a certain 
place all night. She wanted to spend the night with 
some friends, she said, and if he didn’t oblige her 
she should have to wait twenty-four hours for a train. 

The conductor said he hated to be disobliging to a 
lady, but he didn’t like to delay the other passengers. 
Finally he agreed to talk it over with them, and we 
decided that if her friends would give us lodging and 
breakfast, we wouldn’t mind an extra day spent on 
the way. 

The train waited half an hour while she got off and 
consulted with her friends, and just as we were about 
to leave the place she came and told us that they had 
agreed to the terms. The fires in the engine were 
banked, and the train left on the track. The next 
morning, after a comfortable night spent in the farm- 
house, we left the place twelve hours late. Talk about 
accommodating railroads! 
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\ QUITE SUFFICIENT. 
| Different persons have different ideas as to the best 


| when he reached the shore no boatmen could be | W2Y Of giving enjoyment to their guests; but there 
At the Danish capital there were two friends with | found brave enough to undertake to row him through | is one form of entertainment which was for some 


| years very popular, but is now somewhat out of 
| vogue. This is, the taking of guests to cemeteries, 
| which, while often beautiful, and in a way full of 
| interest, are liable to inspire melancholy thoughts 
| and sad memories. 


A_young girl who had been paying several visits in 
| an Eastern city, at last came to the house of a friend 


ht | of her mother’s, who had a daughter about the age 
s- | of the guest. 


“Now, if to-morrow’s a pleasant day, we’ll take a 
rive in the afternoon,” said the young hostess, the 
rst evening; ‘‘is there any particular place to which 
you’d like to fo?" 

“No, I think not,” replied the guest. ‘At least,” 
she added, truthfully, “I should like to go anywhere 
except to the cemetery. I don’t care about going 
there again, as I have been driven there five times 


d 


already 
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chubby little Nell, cuieine down the walk with | 

| her arms full of wild flowers. ‘I don’t want to 

| go down in the c’clone cellar, so I'll stop here. _ 

| 1 wish mamina was here—and Auntie Sue.’ 

| ‘Then, almost glad that she would know what a 

| cyclone was at last, Nellie crept into the old sod | 
house, where Uncle Charlie had lived -before | 
Auntie Sue came to Kansas. 





| but there was a dry pile of straw in one corner. 





lcome. The day was very warm, and the wind 
| did not sound as loud down in the sod house. 
Nellie’s eyes began to shut, though she tried 





For the Companion. | 


GINGER-BREAD LAND. 


I had such a wonderful, wonderful dream.— 
A fairy took hold of my hand, 

And mounting a moonbeam she carried me off 
To far away Ginger-bread land. 


| sound asleep,—so very sound asleep that she did 


| see the strange things that happened outside of 
| her ‘dug out.” 
| Such atime as that was! Such a terrible time! 
If you could have walked in those beautiful streets— | Uncle Charlie, Auntie Sue and mamma ran down 

If you could have smelt what I smelt. | stairs and into the cyclone cellar (at one end of | 
If you could have peeped there and seen what I saw. | the real one) before they missed Nellie. 

If you could have felt as I felt! | «Sit still. It will do no good to go and look 
There was ginger-snap slating—now would you for her now. Listen,"’ said Uncle Charlie sternly, 

believe! 
All over aginger-bread house, 


It was partly filled with old boxes and barrels, | 


Nellie lay down on this, her bright eyes fixed | 
upon the open door, to wait for the cyclone to | 


| bravely to keep them open, and she was soon | 


| not hear the wind as it grew into a loud roar, nor | 


| though he brushed the tears from his eyes, as he | 
held mamma from running upstairs again. 
‘Lhen there was a great crashing almost above | | 
their heads, and away went the house in pieces. 
Mamma fainted, Auntie Sue sobbed, and Uncle 
Charlie looked sad enough to cry too. 
Soon the sun shone again. The terrible cyclone 
| had swept on to destroy other homes. 

As they scrambled up out of the cellar Auntie 
Sue gave a joyful cry, for the first thing she saw 
was Nellie’s puzzled face framed in the doorway 
of the old sod house. 

“Oh, my darling, my darling,’”’ cried mamma, | 
and Uncle Charlie winked very hard as he 
| snatched her up and put her in mamma’s arms. 

‘We shall have to live in your house again, | 
my dear,”’ he laughed. 

‘*Where—oh, Auntie Sue, was it ac ‘clone— | 
was it ?’’ questioned Nellie breathlessly. 

‘‘Yes, dear,’ and Auntie Sue’s voice ended in | 
a sob, as she thought of her lost home. | 

“And I didn’t see it after all. I was asleep,” 
|and she looked long and earnestly at the ruin | 
around them, then added slowly, ‘‘I—didn’t see 
it—but—I—guess—I—don’t — want to— know — 

what—a—c’clone—is—any—more, Auntie Sue.”’ 











With ginger-bread cookies for 
tiling below— 
What a place for a boy ora 
mouse. 


The boys and the girls were of 
ginger-bread, too, 
And wore only ginger-bread 
clothes. 
The trees and the bushes were 
bent to the ground 
With ginger-nuts hanging in 
rows. 


There were ginger-bread horses 
and ginger-bread dogs; 
And soon, to my wonder and 4 
“4 d hand VTie Sy 
I saw, as I looked at my hands 
and my feet, Y Te al f 0 e * 
That I was a ginger-bread 


boy. 


f° 


And then I was hungry, and 
hunted about 
For daintiest pieces to find. 
You see, with such plenty on 
every side 
I hardly could make up my 
mind. 


But while I was waiting, the 
fairy was gone— 
The ginger-bread went out of 
sight— 
Alack and alack and alack!—I 
awoke 
Before I had taken a bite! 


eres sly 0 
- way behin 


Oh! Oh! if I only could take it 
again, 

That journey so jolly and 
grand, 

I surely would make better 

use of my time 

In beautiful Ginger - bread 

Land. 
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For the Companion. 


WHY NELLIE DIDN'T SEE THE 
CYCLONE. 


Nellie was happy enough 
when she went to visit Auntie 
Sue, who lived upon a large 
farm in Kansas. 

It was all new and strange 
to the little New England 
girl, and, as she wanted to 
know all about everything, 
mamma and Auntie Sue 
were kept pretty busy in an- 
swering herendless questions. 
Sometimes they could not 
answer them. 


op! See him eun- 


\Whert a pity hes so spout 
The race is val SYST — 


e 


i; bas SteM. To worry = 


et op odie an sre i 
| find — 








I once read of a little boy 
who was always asking why. 


“Some of his Whys are not too hard 
To answer, if you’ll try; 
But others, no one ever yet 
Has found the reason why.” 
That was the way it was with Nellie’s questions. 

There was one thing which she could not 
understand about, although she was told very 
often. 

A cyclone was a puzzle. ‘The child will have 
to see one,—before she understands, but I hope 
and pray she never, never will,’ said Auntie Sue 
in the same breath. 

‘‘Why don't you want meto see ac’clone, when 
I came such a long ways to see ev’rything?’’ 


cried Nellie, feeling much grieved at such a 
heartless wish. 


For the Companion. 


NOT VERY SICK. 
“How is your auntie, little Lill ?” 
A neighbor asked, who met her; 
“T hear she has been very ill, 
I hope that she is better.’’ 
“Oh, yes,” said Lill, in her bright way, 
*‘She’s better, Mr. Hofer; 
She isn’t sick abed to-day, 
She’s only sick a-sofa!”’ 


—————~@-—__—__ 


For the Companion. 

CATCHING BIRDS WITH SALT. 
“Oh! oh! oh!” 
“I would rather that you never knew any-| It was nothing but a yellow-bird, a pretty bit 
thing about one, my darling,” and she covered | jot black and gold flying in and out among the | 
the questioning little face with kisses. | plum-trees, but it couldn’t have looked any more | 

When the hot summer days began mamma | precious to Benny if it had been pure gold and 
prepared to go home, to the cooler New England | jet. For Benny was a city boy, and though ten | 
Seashore. | years old had never spent a summer in the coun- | 

One morning there was a strange haze along | try before, and this was his first day there. 
the horizon, and Uncle Charlie looked anxiously “Oh! if I could catch that beautiful bird !’’ 


at the sky. | ‘You can,” said Uncle Amos, who sat in the 
Before noon the wind was blowing hard. 


“Guess the c’clone is coming, now,” 





said | to her to put some salt on her tail.”’ 


| doorway, smoking, “if you can get near enough | 


From that day on, Benny kept trying to see 
how near he could get to the birds, but they 
| always flew away a little too soon. 
| One day when he was looking for the first ripe 
| currants in the garden, he found the yellow-bird’s 
| nest, right on a low-hanging limb of a plum-tree, 
and there sat the little mother on her eggs. 
| Benny could have put his hand right on her, but 
{he only thought of salt. Like a flash he sped 
| into the house. 
| ‘Oh! Aunt Jane! I want some salt, quick!’ 
| Aunt Jane poured some into his hand, and he 
| was off, almost as quick as a bird himself. 
Carefully he crept up to the spot, and raising 
| his hand sprinkled the salt on the yellow tail, 
| when away flew the bird! And Benny sat down 
| in the grass and cried. 

“Uncle Amos,”’ said Benny that night, “‘it isn’t 
| 80 about catching birds with salt, for I tried it 
| to-day.” 

‘Was you near enough to put salt on her 
tail?” 

“Yes, sir, and I put it on, too.” 

“But why in the mischief didn’t you catch her 
at first, instead of stopping to put on salt?” 
Benny thought a moment. ‘‘Oh! I see through 
| it now,” he said. | 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In hatchel, not in weave; 
In Adam, not in Eve; 
In marring, not in blight; 
In vivid, not in light; 
In feeding, not in bait; 
In massive, not in great; 
In utter, not in speak ; 
In humble, not in meek; 
In stooping, not in sit; 
In humor, not in wit; 
A sweet song’s first, so I’ve 
been told, 
A fair sight next you may be- 
hold. Cousin FRANK. 


2. 
A TRIANGLE. 


Secmusopwwre 
RE HRE RHEE 
HR R HERE 
eR RH EDS 

ee HER EE 


Across. 

1. A consonant. 
2.11. A pronoun. 

3 to 12. Evil. 

4to 13. An aquatic fowl of 
the duck kind. 

5 to 14. Wearisomeness. 

6 to 15. A hawk trained for 
sport. 

7 to 16. Intimation. 

8 to 17. A plant _— for food. 

9 to 18. A hospital 

_ to 19. Power. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10. The 
name of ‘an eminent English 
clergyman, who died on Sep- 
tember 30, 1770. 

1, 11, 12, 13, i4, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19. The name of an eminent 
English commander, who died 

eptember 14, 1852. 


ANN O’TATOR. 


3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, consisting of 64 
letters, is an old prophecy rela- 
tive to certain customs in Sep- 
tember. 

The 22, 7, 15, 26, 9, 40, 20, 38, 
6 is a German nobleman. 

The 59, 4, 5, 36, 64, 13, 34, 24, 
3 is a rural dance. 

The 23, 42, 8, 60, 17, 45, 11, 43, 
28 is one of the United States. 

The 18, 19, 27, 16, 10, 1, 12isa 
fleet animal. 

The 2, 50, 53, 58, 35, 33, 44, 29 
is inevitable necessity. 

The 32, 54, 61, 61, 55 is entire. 

The 47, 14, 31, 63 is a part of 


speec 

The 4, 30, 48 is trouble. 

Th e 46, 62, 25, 2lis a river in 
France 

The “39, 56, 57 is to examine 
closely. 

The 52, 49, 37 is a solution of 
alkaline salt by water. 


GASPARD RAYNER. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 
1. Populace. 
2. Poland, September, pa- 
triots, Kosciusko, Poland, anni- 


hilated, Thomas Campbell, 
Pleasures of Hope. 


““Warsaw’s last champion, from 


her jheights surveyed, 

Wide o’er the fields a waste of 
ruin laid,— 

‘Oh! Heaven!’ he cried, ‘my 


bleeding country na 

Is there no hand on high to 
shield the brave? 

Yet a ape gg sweep 
these lovely plains, 

Rise, fellowmen! our country 
yet remains! 

By that dread name, we wave 
the sword on high, 

And swear for her to live !—with her to die!’ 


“Tn vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant few! 

From rank to rank your volley’d thunder flew :— 
Oh! bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe! 
Dropped, from her nerveless grasp, the shattered 


Closed her | bright eye, and curbed her high career; 
_ e for a season bade the world farewell, 
Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell! 


“Departed spirits of the mighty dead! 

Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled! 

Friends of the world! restore aT, swords to man, 
Fight in his sacred cause and lead the van! 

Yet for Sarmatia’s tears of blood atone, 

And make her arm puissant as your own! 

Oh! once again to Freedom’s cause return 

The patriot Tell—the Bruce of Bannockburn !” 


3. 


1 to 2. Depress. 
2 to 3. Sisters. 
4 to 6. Dresses. 


to 3. Denotes. 
to 5. Depends. 
to 6. Setters. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the poues. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to subscribers from the 
ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment fer The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
— to register letters whenever requested to | 

0 80. 


Silver sheuld never be sent through the mail. Itis 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. | 


Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 


| 





and her benefactor a guardian angel. 

“I fancy she’d eat out of a spoon, now,” said 
grandma, one morning, and though Uncle Will begged 
her not to destroy the fine fabric of the bird’s trust in 
her by trying it too far, she persisted, and held a 
tempting spoonful of food under the little beak. 
Peck, peck! of course Mrs. Bird liked it, and of 
course she ate it all up, and twittered for more. 


Daily did she take her meals from the spoon, and | 


grandma promised herself the pleasure of teaching 
the little birds an equal confidence and self-posses- 
sion. Alas! she never did. Perhaps only two crea- 
tures know exactly why—Tom Tigercat, who lives 
next door, and the mourning mother who, for days 
after they were hatched and had disappeared, sat 
chirping sadly in a tree near by. A. B. 


—_—>—_——_ 


BRUIN IN CHURCH. 


The last place from which one would expect to 
hear of a bear invading a church during the divine 
service would be the city of London, yet it was in 
the heart of that city, and not in Kamtchatka or 
British Columbia, that such an invasion recently took 
place. 

A service was in progress at a Nonconformist 


‘Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post-| chapel in the English capital one Sunday mornin 


office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wee send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your pa 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 


r, which shows to what time 


not long ogo. The good pastor had just announce: 
his text, ‘‘Be not afraid,”” when a lady in the congre- 


| gation uttered a scream and started toward the pul- 


pit, looking back toward the door as she did so. 

The movement attracted the attention of the con- 
gregation toward the back of the church, and there 
they saw a large bear taking a seat in an unoccupied 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | pew, as if he intended to participate in the worship. 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

books unless your Post-office address is given. 





Notwithstanding the peaceable aspect of the bear, 


| the women and children continued to leave their 


pews and take refuge around the pulpit, as if they 
expected the minister to defend them, and there was 
general relief, even among the men, when the pro- 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which | prietor of the bear, an Italian, entered the church, 


your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on } 
our boo! 


unless this is done. 


rs are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
pnd their papers ale ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


CHOOSING AN OCCUPATION. 


Some occupations are, in their nature, dangerous 
to health. Persons employed in the manufacture of 
white lead, for instance, show in their pallid faces 
the poisonous effects of the vapor of lead gases in- 
haled, and few are able to continue in the work for 
more than ten or twelve years. It should be said, 
however, that good authorities assert that a contin- 
uous milk diet will effect an elimination of the poison. 

So, also, those whose daily work involves the inha- 
lation of much dust, especially that of iron, copper, 


black lead and coal, can hardly escape harm, unless | 


they wear nasal protectors and train themselves to 
keep the mouth shut. 

Many of the more modern employments have in 
them harmful tendencies. The writing clerk is in 
danger of writer’s cramp—often a serious infirmity. 
In many cases the mental tension of railroad engi- 
neers and telegraph operators results in distressing 
nervous ailments. The pastor is exposed to nervous 
exhaustion from the incessant intellectual demand 
made on him within and beyond his parish, the 
draughts on his moral and sympathetic susceptibili- 
ties by his care of souls, and his visits to sick rooms 
and the homes of death. 

The physician suffers from irregular, interrupted, 
and often insufficient sleep, from long rides in every 
sort of weather, as well as from secret anxieties over 
many of his patients. Merchants suffer from the 
pressure of competition, from the complications and 
harassing contingencies of business, and from the 
financial crises that so often prostrate in irretrievable 
ruin the strongest and most conservative houses. 

The farmer has his peculiar anxieties, and, at cer- 
tain seasons, a very severe pressure of work. Still, 
most of his work favors health, while seasons of 
pressure are followed by seasons of relaxation and 
rest. Besides, the introduction of machinery has 
greatly shortened the seasons of pressure, and les- 
sened its force. 


Parents in choosing an employment for their chil. | 


dren, or giving them advice upon the subject, should 
study their temperaments and inherited tendencies. 
Children of consumptive parents should seldom en- 
gage in sedentary occupations. Those who have 
inherited weak hearts should not engage in work in- 
volving much severe strain. A person of unstable 
nerves should not go into business that makes large 
and constant draughts on the nervous system. 


Qe 


OUR SUMMER BOARDERS. 


One spring, a little brown bird built her nest in the 
honeysuckle beside the dining-room window, and 
became, almost from the first, a pensioner of the 
family. Sometimes grandma would lay a long thread 
on the window-sill, and again a horse-hair or a wisp 
of straw, and all these donations were quietly and no 
doubt thankfully received, to be woven into the nest. 

The little home was finished, at length, and very 
soon the eggs appeared. Then Mother Bird began 


her friendship with the human family became an 
established fact. 

One day, when she had flown away for a few min- 
utes’ rest, grandma tied a tiny pasteboard box to the 
side of the nest. The bird returned, circled about in 
alarm for a short interval, and then settled cautiously 
into her place. Assured by experiment that the box 
was no trap, she put her head daintily within it, and 
drew forth the bit of worm that canny grandma had 
placed there. 

Next day, grandma came cautiously to the window, 


and ventured to drop some bits of boiled egg into the 


little manger. The bird looked startled, but did not 


move, and when the charitable hand was withdrawn, 
she put her head forward, and pecked up the welcome | 


food 


Day by day the same programme was carried out, 
and surely never was bird more daintily fed. Ber- | 
ries, meat, and crumbs found their way regularly to 


owed respectfully and apologetically, and, attaching 


| a strap to a ring in the bear’s nose, led him out. 
The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 


It seems that the bear, one of the European sort 


| which win coppers for their owners by dancing, had 


en accidentally freed for a moment in front of the 


| one. and had seen the half-open door, and entered. 
| Itis 


—— that he had been attracted by the sound 
of the hymn the congregation had just sung, for 
many bears are known to be fond of music. 
| Sar = ae cess 
| 

THEIR PETITION. 
| When several persons combine in an effort to obtain 
desired privileges they are usually successful. There 
lies great virtue in numbers. Elsie, a little New 
England girl, was delighted with the prospect of a 
trip to California, and it never occurred to her that 
all her twelve dolls were not to go also. 


“Tell me where they’re to be packed, mamma,”’ she 
| said, “‘and I’ll put them in. They mustn’t be rumpled 
and tumbled.” 

“Elsie, dear,’”’ said mamma, regretfully, but firmly, 
“TI really can’t allow you to take all that set of dolls. 
You may have two, any two you like, but there I 
draw the line. Twelve dolls are quite unnecessary.” 

Elsie made no reply, but went quietly on, altering 
a skirt for Lady Ethelinda, the prettiest one of the 
waxen and china-faced family. 

Later in the day, when her mother entered the 
room devoted to packing, she saw a curious sight. 
Supported against a trunk sat a row of dolls, in 
travelling costume, as far as they could manage such, 
; and above their heads was pinned a large placard, 
| bearing the words, ‘‘We are waiting to be packed.” 
| _ What mother could resist the united appeal of a 
dozen dolis? Not this one, and to California the 
twelve went. 


} ————_@———-— 





| 
| QUEER STAIRS. 
| 


Mrs. Kelley, the Irish washerwoman, came for the 
soiled clothes just after the Doones had moved into 
| their new flat, which was reached by an elevator. 


“Phwar’s the shtairs?” she asked of the hall bor. 

“There,” he answered, pointing to the door of the 
| elevator. 

“Phwat floor’s the Doones on?” 

“Dll show you,” said the obliging boy, stepping 
| into the elevator after her, and pulling the rope as he 

closed the door. 

When the car began to move, Mrs. Kelley was 
| frightened and began to scream, “Lit me out! lit me 

out!” 

“In a minute,’ the boy replied, and soon slid the 

door back, and she stepped out into a narrow hall. 

The Doones live there,” the boy remarked, point- 
| ing to a door on the right. 

“If that isn’t a quare shtairs!”” the washerwoman 
| observed, gazing back at the elevator in astonish- 
|ment. “Jist one joomp an’ you’re up. But it moost 
| cost a pile o’ money to live in a house phwat has 
| joompin’ shtairs !’”"—Zpoch. 


sais caiae gins 
BOY’S ENGLISH. 


A yachtsman has recently returned from a trip 
along the Maine coast, during which, it is his proud 





| had the misfortune to get a water-bubble in his ear. 


As he stood on the deck of the yacht trying all 
sorts of devices for getting rid of the uncomfortable 
visitor, he noticed a small boy, who had paddled near 

| in an old dory, and was occupying himself in catch- 
ing cunners. The urchin watched —_ the pro- 
ve of the 

| deepest interest, and at last, unable to hold his peace 


| ceedings of the bather, his face express 


any longer, he called out: 


“Say, mister, why don’t yer hop on the foot that 


yer ear’s got the water in?’’ 


The directions were not expressed in a way to 
| please the formalist, but they conveyed the idea so 
, | well that by following the boy’s suggestion and 
her patient sitting upon them, and now it was that | laughing at the same time the yachtsman soon got 


| rid of his trouble. 
se ee 


MAKING PEACE. 


Simple words are best, though a very busy man 


cannot always stop to pick one. 


At a hotel a waiter came out of the coffee-room 
and informed the manager that a man was raising a 
disturbance because he could not have his accustomed 


| seat at the table. 


| him in some way.” 


Back went the waiter, and said, “If you don’t like | 
the wav things is done here, you can get out, or I'll 


| propitiate you pretty quick.”—Liloyd’s Weekly. 


- =< 


“PROFESSOR,” said a pretty woman, ‘‘do you dare 
| look me in the face and tell me I originally sprang 


from a monkey?” 


her larder, and there can be little doubt that she often '-have been a very charming monkey.” 
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told the Father Bird that this was the promisedland,| Int ly A 


boast, he took a bath by plunging every morning into 
the sea, no matter what the weather. One day he 


he... in again,” said the manager, “and propitiate 


“Well, really,” stammered the professor, “it must 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use — te announce the opening of their new ex- 
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Established 1853. 
48,000 pairs a day. 


bout 
Rubber 
Boots and Shoes 


All Rubber Boots and Shoes look more or less alike— 
you can’t judge by appearances. It’s after you 
wear them that knowledge comes. A _ good, 
honest Rubber Shoe that will be a satisfactory 
purchase can be had in every instance. There 
are many good rubbers, but the BEST have 
this name stamped on the sole of each shoe— 





Boston RuspsBer SHOE Co. 





“From the We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 
F t SOUVENIR, describing in an interesting manner the process of 

ores making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 

to the the forest until the finished shoe covers the foot. Ask your 


F »» nearest shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct 
oot. and we will see that you get it. 








A Shrewd Yankee 


Remarked, as he sat on the rail-fence, ‘‘Now, look a’ here, 
neighbor, you may sarch the hull univarsal world, and not find 
a med’cine as ‘ll cure up the rheumatiz ekal to 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


an’ I'll bet my number ten 
boots onitfurafact. It cured 
me slicker ’n greased lightnen 
ten year ago, and I never had 
no difficulty in them limbs 
since.” 





“About two years ago I received an injury 
in one of my knees, which resulted in my 
becoming so lame from muscular rheuma- 
tism that I could not move about without 
the aid of a cane. After suffering for some 
months, being convinced that my blood 
needed purifying, I began taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and with improved health 
my lameness was entirely cured.’’ — Mrs. 
CAROLINE WILLIAMS, Hardwick, Vt. 

“Thave suffered greatly from rheumatism, 
pains in my back, and general debility. 
After taking three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, I find myself no longer a sufferer, 
but am well.”—JoHN F. DuFFy, 83? Green 
St., Boston, Mass. 

“A year ago I was confined to my house 
with rheumatism. My friends advised me to 
call a physician, but I determined to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla instead. I used six 
bottles of this medicine and was cured.”— 
C. R. BUTTERWORTH, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of inflam- 
matory rheumatism, from which I suffered 
for years.”—W. H. MooRE, Durham, Jowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You. 
AS & RULE, 


It is best not to attempt to remedy costiveness by the use of saline or drastic purgatives. 
When a cathartic medicine is needed, the most prompt and beneficial is Ayer’s Pills. 
Their effect is to restore the regular action of the bowels, without weakening them. Teing 
sugar-coated, these Pills retain their medicinal virtues for a long time, and are easy to take. 


“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family for several years, and always found them most 
effective in the relief of ailments arising from a disordered stomach, torpid liver, and 
constipated bowels.”—CHARLEs J. BooTn, Oli: i, Pasad P. 0., Cat. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BATTLE OF CAMDEN. 


The darkest period of the revolutionary war was 
the interval between the capture of Charleston by 
the British, May 12, 1780, and the great victory of 
the Americans at King’s Mountain on October 7th of 
that year. 

At Charleston nearly the whole of our Southern 
army, With its commander, General Lincoln, were 
surrendered prisoners of war. A few days later 
what was left of that unfortunate army was cut to 
pieces at Waxhaws by the terrible Tarleton. All the 
strategic points in South Carolina were soon after 
seized by the British. On the 16th of August the 
new army, collected with no end of difficulty to 
repair the disaster of Charleston, was defeated and 
nearly annihilated at Camden. 

During the summer the Continental paper money 
became worthless and ceased to circulate; it took 
almost sixteen hundred dollars of it to buy a barrel 
of flour! The country was bankrupt, and many 
people believed that we must give up the struggle. 
It was at that time that Benedict Arnold, maddened 
by the malignant persecution of his enemies, sought 
revenge in an act of treason which, if successful, 
would doubtless have brought the war to a disastrous 
close. It was truly a terrible time which could 
wring from the giant courage of Washington the 
ominous cry, ‘I have almost ceased to hope.” 

Let us now see how the chief military disaster of 
this gloomy summer was brought about through the 
incompetency of General Gates. 

Already, before the fall of Charleston, it had been 
felt that further reinforcements were needed in 
South Carolina, and Washington had sent down 
some two thousand Maryland and Delaware troops 
under Baron De Kalb, an excellent officer who, 
however, felt overburdened by the weight of his 
responsibility and insecure of his control over the 
army. It was a long march, and the 20th of June 
had arrived when De Kalb halted at Hillsborough, 
in North Carolina, to rest his men and seek the 
cojperation of General Caswell, who commanded 
the militia of that State. 

By this time the news of the capture of Lincoln’s 
army had reached the North, and the emergency was 
felt to be a desperate one. Fresh calls for militia 
were made upon all the States south of Pennsylvania, 
and the men and money thus obtained were to be 
especially devoted to the rescue of South Carolina. 
Above all, in order that resources obtained with such 
difficulty should not be wasted, it was desirable that 
a competent general should be chosen to succeed the 
unfortunate Lincoln. 

The opinions of the Commander-in-Chief with 
reference to this matter were well known. Wash- 
ington wished to have Greene appointed, a man 
whom he deemed the ablest general in the country. 
But the glamor which enveloped the circumstances 
of the great victory at Saratoga was not yet dis- 
pelled. Since the downfall of the Conway Cabal, 
Gates had never recovered the extraordinary place 
which he had held in public esteem at the beginning 
of 1778, but there were few who called in question 
the reputation he had se lightly won for generalship. 

Many people now called for Gates, who had for the 
moment retired from active service and was living 
on his plantation in Virginia, and the suggestion 
found favor with Congress, 
Gates was appointed to the chief command of the 
Southern department, and he eagerly accepted the 
position. The good wishes of the people went with 
him. 
War, wrote him a very cordial letter, saying, ‘Our 
affairs to the southward look blue; so they did when 
you took command before the Burgoynade. I can 
only now say, Go and do likewise. God bless you.” 

But Charles Lee, who was then living in disgrace 
on his Virginia estate, sent a very different sort of 
greeting. Lee and Gates had always been warm 
friends—linked together, perhaps, by pettiness of 


On the 13th of June, | 


Richard Peters, secretary of the Board of | 





which it passed was fertile, and the inhabitants were 
mostly Scotch-Irish Whigs. By following this road, 
the danger of a sudden attack by the enemy would be 
slight, wholesome food could be obtained in abun- 
dance, and in case of defeat it afforded a safe line of 
retreat. 

The easterly route formed the chord of this long 
arc, passing from Hillsborough to Camden almost in 
a straight line one hundred and sixty miles in length. 
It was fifty miles shorter than the other route, but it 
lay through a desolate region of pine-barrens, where 
farm-houses and cultivated fields were very few and 
far between, and owned by Tories. This line of 
march was subject to flank attacks, it afforded no 
food for the army, and a retreat through it, on the 
morrow of an unsuccessful battle, would simply 
mean destruction. 

The only advantage of this route was its directness. 
The British forces were more or less scattered about 
the country. Lord Rawdon held Camden with a 
compzratively small force, and Gates was anxious to 
attack and overwhelm him before Cornwallis could 
come up from Charleston. 

Gates accordingly chose the shorter route, with all 
its disadvantages, in spite of the warnings of De 
Kalb and all the best officers, and on the 27th of July 
put his army in motion. On the 3d of August, 
having entered South Carolina and crossed the Pedee 
| River, he was joined by Colonel Porterfield, with a 
| small force of Virginia regulars, which had been 
| hovering on the border since the fall of Charleston. 
| On the 7th he effected a junction with General Cas- 
well and his North Carolina militia, and on the 10th 
his army, thus reénforced, reached Little Lynch’s 
Creek, about fifteen miles northeast of Camden, and 
confronted the greatly inferior force of Lord Rawdon. 

The two weeks’ march had been accomplished at 
the rate of about eleven miles a day, with no end of 
fatigue and suffering. The few lean kine which they 
had slaughtered by the roadside had proved quite in- 
sufficient to feed them, and for want of better diet 
the half-starved men had eaten voraciously of unripe 
corn, green apples, and peaches. All were enfeebled, 
}and many were dying of dysentery and cholera 











THE 


BATTLE 


| morbus, so that the American camp presented a 
truly distressing scene. 

Rawdon now stood across the road, blocking the 
| way to Camden, and the chance was offered for Gates 
| to strike the sudden blow for the sake of which he 
| had chosen to come by this bad road. 


The two roads, converging toward their point of 
intersection at Camden, were now very near to- 
gether. Gates might either cross the creek in front 


| and trust to his superior numbers to overwhelm the | 


| enemy; or by a forced march of ten miles to the 
right, he might turn Rawdon’s flank and gain Camden 
before him. A good general would have done one of 
these two things, and De Kalb recommended the 





spirit and a common hatred for the Com der-in- 


liate attack. 





Chief, whose virtues were a perpetual rebuke to) 


them. But the cynical Lee knew his friend too well 
to share in the prevailing delusion as to his military 
capacity, and he bade him good-by with the ominous 
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the very same hour Cornwallis started up the road 
with the similar purpose of surprising General Gates. 
A little before three in the morning the British and 
American advance-guards of light infantry encoun- 
tered each other on the road, five miles north of 
Camden, and a brisk skirmish ensued, in which the 
Americans were routed, and the gallant Colonel 
Portertield was slain. 

Both armies, however, having now failed in their 
scheme of surprising each other, lay on their arms 
and waited for daylight. Some prisoners who fell 
into the hands of the Americans now brought the 
news that the army opposed to them was commanded 
by Cornwallis himself, and they overstated its num- 
bers at three thousand men. 

The astonished Gates called together his general 
officers, and asked what was to be done. No one 
spoke for a few moments, until General Stevens 
exclaimed, “Well, gentlemen, is it not too late now 
to do anything but fight?”? De Kalb’s opinion was 
in favor of retreating to Clermont and taking a strong 
position there, but his advice had so often been 


decided to open the battle by an attack on the British 
right. 

The rising sun presently showed the two armies 
close together. Huge swamps at a short distance 
from the road on either side covered both flanks of 
both armies. On the west side of the road the British 
left was commanded by Lord Rawdon, on the east 
side their right was led by Colonel Webster, while 
Tarleton with his cavalry hovered a little in the rear. 


some distance in the rear. The American left wing 
opposed to Webster consisted of the militia from 
Virginia and North Carolina, under Generals Stevens 
and Caswell. 


aster. The battle was to begin with an attack on the 
British right, an attack upon disciplined soldiers, and 
the lead in this attack was entrusted to raw militia 





There was still, however, a choice of methods. | 


who had hardly ever been under fire and did not even 





OF CAMDEN. 


understand the use of the bayonet! This work 
| should have been given to one of the splendid Mary- 
| land brigades. The militia did not even know how to 
advance properly, but became tangled up, and while 
they were straightening their lines, Colonel] Webster 
came down upon them in a furious charge. 

The shock of the British column was resistless. 
The Virginia militia threw down their guns and fled 
without firing a shot. The North Carolina militia 
did likewise, and within fifteen minutes the whole 
American left became a mob of struggling men, 
smitten with mortal panic, and huddling like sheep 
}in their wild flight, while Tarleton’s cavalry gave 
| chase and cut them down by scores. 
| Leaving Tarleton to deal with them, Webster turned 
| upon the first Maryland brigade, and slowly pushed 





unheeded that he no longer urged it, and it was | 


The American right wing opposed to Rawdon was | 
commanded by De Kalb, and consisted of the Dela. | 
ware regiment and the second Maryland brigade in | 
front, supported. by the first Maryland brigade at | 


Such an arrangement of troops invited swift dis- | 


But now at the supreme moment Gates was as | it off the field after an obstinate resistance. The | 
| irresolute as he had been impatient when one hun- | second Maryland brigade, on the other hand, after | 
| dred and sixty miles away. He let the opportunity | twice repelling the assault of Lord Rawdon, broke | 
| slip, waited two days where he was, and on the 13th | through the left with a magnificent bayonet charge, | 


| panic-stricken fugitives and hurried off the battle- 
| field. Such a catastrophe once happened to Fred- 
| erick the Great at Mollwitz. When once, moreover, 
| the full extent of the disaster had become apparent, 
| it was certainly desirable that Gates should reach 
| Hillsborough as soon as possible, since it was the 
point from which the State organization of North 
Carolina was controlled, and accordingly the point at 
which a new army might soonest be collected. 

Gates’s flight was a singularly dramatic and appro- 
priate end to his silly career, but our censure should 
be directed to the wretched generalship by which the 
catastrophe was prepared; to the wrong choice of 
roads, the fatal hesitation at the critical moment, 
the weakening of the army on the eve of battle, the 
absurd arrangement of troops, and above all to the 
rashness in fighting at all after the true state of 
affairs had become known. The campaign was an 
epitome of the kind of errors which Washington 
jalways avoided, and it admirably illustrated the 
| inanity of John Adams’s toast, ‘A short and violent 
| war,” against an enemy of superior strength. 
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For the Companion. 


/ENOS LEX—COBBLER AND DRUNKARD. 


Mary Brunt was a visiting governess in Philadel- 
| phia. She went from house to house giving lessons 
| to little children in the rudiments of knowledge. 
She was not young, nor beautiful, nor particularly 
clever, yet she had hosts of loyal friends, and if any 
of them had been asked to name a woman whose life 
was full, secure and happy, they would probably 
have named the poor governess, Mary Brunt. 

Let me tell you an incident which may, perhaps, 

| give a hint of her secret of life to you. 
She lived in Germantown, a suburb of Philadel- 
phia, and made, twice each day, the half-hour’s jour- 
ney on the railway which grows so wearisome to 
most people from repetition. 
| some to Mary. Every day she met with some pleas- 
| ant adventure. It might be only a child to pet, or 
some old woman who gave her a friendly nod; but 
these little things warmed her lieart all day. 

On the outskirts of the city the train passed near 
to Hennig’s great woollen mills. A little distance 
beyond there was a block of old dwelling-houses 
which had fallen into wretchedness and disrepair, 
and were occupied only by the poorest poor. Ragged, 
dirty children swarmed about the doors, and women 
with coarse faces and unkempt hair stared from the 
windows, the broken panes of which were stuffed 
with old hats and rags. 

In but one window of the whole block the glass 
was whole and clean. A curtain of the cheapest 
muslin, but white, hung before it. This window was 
in the third story of the back of the house; the train, 
running on trestles at that point, passed within a 
few feet of it. Every day Mary watched this win- 
dow. Whenever the sun shone, the curtain was 
lifted so that the light might reach a box upon the 
sill. The box was covered with a pane of glass, and 
Mary fancied that within it were ants or moths or 
some living thing. 

One day the curtain was drawn aside, revealing a 
bare garret within. In one corner was a straw bed, 
in another a cobbler’s bench; here, a table, there, a 
chair, beyond, a grate without a fire. 
short, for dire poverty, but—clean. 

Another day, a man’s face appeared at the window 
as the train rushed by—a haggard old face, marked 
by lifelong dissipation. Afterwards Mary often saw 
the man stooping over his box or at work cobbling, 
but always alone. He had neither wife nor child. 

Probably hundreds of people saw him as the train 
passed. He was no more to them than a tree or a 
post. But to Mary he was a human being who 
needed a friend. One day she left the cars at the 
| nearest station, penetrated the house, and climbed to 
| the garret. Outside of the door was a pine shingle 

on which was scrawled in charcoal: “E. Lex. Boots 
and Shoes mended here.” 
| The door stood open. The cobbler was gone, but 
| she saw on the floor and on the wall boxes and 
paper cases filled with spiders—little black dots, and 
| huge yellow-legged monsters. 
| Mary went home and looked over her book-shelves. 
Choosing a couple of old scientific magazines, she 
| wrapped them up, directed them to E. Lex, and sent 
| them by mail. The next day she saw the cobbler 
poring over them at the window. 

Throughout that winter E. Lex received by mail 
every week old books, pamphlets, or clippings inter- 
esting to a naturalist. It was amazing how much 
information Miss Brunt found on Madam Arachne 


It never seemed weari- 


The setting, in 


| 


warning, “Take care that your Northern laurels do | marched slowly to the right and took up his position 
not change to Southern willows!”’ 


| and remained victorious upon that part of the field | and her habits. She saw, as she flew past, that the 


With this word of ill omen, which doubtless he 
little heeded, the “hero of Saratoga” made his way 
to Hillsborough, where he arrived on the 19th of July 
and relieved De Kalb of the burden of anxiety that 
had been thrust upon him. 

Gates found things in a most deplorable state; 
lack of arms, lack of tents, lack of food, lack of 
medicines, and above all, lack of money. The all- 
pervading neediness which in those days beset the 
American people, through their want of an efficient 


government, was never more thoroughly exemplified. | 


Pleased with his appointment, which seemed to 
restore him to the proud position he had held just 
after Saratoga, the general approached the prob- 
lem in an amiable and vigorous mood, and nowhere 
in his whole career does he appear so well as just at 
this moment. 

But want of judgment and want of decision were 
faults which he had not outgrown, and all his move- 
ments were marked by weakness and rashness. He 
was adventurous where caution was needed, and 
timid when he should have been bold. The objective 
point of his campaign was to be the town of Camden. 
Once in possession of this important point, he could 
easily force the British from their other inland 
positions and throw them upon the defensive at 
Charleston. It was not likely that so great an 
object could be attained without a battle, but there 
was a choice of ways by which the strategic point 
might be approached. 

Two roads led from Hillsborough to Camden. The 
Westerly route passed through Salisbury and Char- 
lotte, in a long are of a circle, coming down upon 


| at Clermont, on the westerly road, thus abandoning | until the rest of the fight was ended; when, being | cobbler had made a shelf on which his new treasures 


refused to advance by that road in the first place. 
| On the 14th he was joined by General Stevens, with 
| seven hundred Virginia militia, but on the same day 
Lord Cornwallis reached Camden with his regulars, 
and the opportunity for crushing the British in de- 
| tachments was gone forever. 
The American army now numbered three thousand 
| men, but only fourteen hundred of these were regu- 
lars, chiefly of the Maryland line. The rest were 
mostly raw militia. The united force under Corn- 
| wallis amounted only to two thousand men, but they 
were all thoroughly trained soldiers. It was rash 
for the Americans to hazard an attack under such 
circumstances, especially in their forlorn condition, 
faint as they were from hunger and illness, and 
many of them hardly fit to march or take the field. 

But, incredible as it may seem, a day and a night 
passed by, and Gates had not yet learned that Corn- 
wallis had arrived, but still supposed he had only 
Rawdon to deal with. 

It was no time for him to detach troops on distant 





| westerly by a narrow road between swamp and hill- 
| side, and made their escape in good order. 
Long after the battle was lost in every other quar- 


ter, the gigantic form of De Kalb, unhorsed and | 


| fighting on foot, was seen directing the movements 
| of his brave Maryland and Delaware troops till he 
| fell dying from eleven wounds. 
Gates, caught in the throng of fugitives at the 
| beginning of the action, was borne in headlong flight 
as far as Clermont, where, taking a fresh horse, he 
made the distance of nearly two hundred miles to 
| Hillsborough in less than four days. 
The laurels of Saratoga had indeed changed into 
willows. It was the most disastrous defeat that an 
American army had ever suffered—and ignominious 


withal, since it had been incurred through a series of | 


| the grossest blunders. The Maryland troops lost 
half their number, the Delaware regiment was almost 
entirely destroyed, and all the rest of the army was 
| dispersed. The number of killed and wounded has 
| never been fully ascertained, but it can hardly have 





expeditions, but on the 14th he sent four hundred of | been less than nine hundred, while more than a thou- 
| his best Maryland regulars on a long march south- | sand prisoners were taken, with seven pieces of artil- 
ward, to cojperate with General Sumter in cutting | lery and two thousand muskets. The British loss in 
| off the enemy’s supplies on the road between Charles- | 
| ton and Camden. 

| At ten o’clock on the night of the 15th Gates | 
|moved his army down the road from Clermont to 
| Camden, intending to surprise Lord Rawdon before 
daybreak. The distance was ten miles through.the | cule. Yet, if duly considered, that was the one part 
woods, by a rough road hemmed in on either side, | of his conduct for which he cannot fairly be blamed. 
now by hills, and now by impassable swamps. At! The best of generals may be caught in a rush of 








killed and wounded was three hundred and twenty- | 


four. 

The reputation of General Gates never recovered | 
from this sudden overthrow, and his swift flight to 
Hillsborough was made the theme of unsparing ridi- 


the whole purpose for the sake of which he had | attacked by the whole British force, they retreated | were carefully placed. 


One day Miss Brunt, reading the morning paper, 
saw that Enos Lex had been run over, and his leg 
broken. Lex, it was stated, had been drunk for 
several days, and had fallen cn the track. 

That evening, when Mary had finished her work, 
she went to the great hospital at Blockley almshouse 
and saw Enos Lex. She often had friends in that 
hospital, so that the nurses knew her well. 

There could be no doubt that the cobbler had been 
drunk for several days; nor indeed that, year in and 
year out, he was drunk much of the time. 

Mary did not lecture him. She did not even hint 
at his iniquity. She talked intelligently to him about 
| his broken leg, and, after he grew used to her, about 
| his spiders. 

Lex was a Scotchman, with all the obstinacy, the 
| honesty, the belief in his own opinions, of his race. 
| He was a shrewd observer of spiders, and, uneducated 
as he was, had written two monographs concerning 
| them which had attracted notice. But he was also a 
| drunkard, and—worst of all—was not ashamed of it. 

One day he followed Mary with his keen gray eyes 
as she bade him good-by, and motioned to her to 
stop. 

“Yere a varry proper young leddy,” he said, with 
the patronizing tone which he always used to her. 
‘‘Nae doot when I’m on the mend ye’ll be tryin’ to 
reform me. Mind what I say! Haud yer hand; it’s 
nae use.” 

Mary looked him steadily in the eyes, but said 
nothing. 

The muscles of the grim face worked. ‘Nae use,” 
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ne repeated. “When I was twenty-four I came till 
this country, an’ laid my plans high. I had my wife 
and bairn. I wud be a gentleman like the others. 
My life wud be'in a big hoose. The devil got me, 
Miss Brunt, an’ made me « drunkard. They’re dead 
that cared for me. The hoose has tumbled aboot my 
ears. There’s no reason why Enos Lex should na 
tak’ a’ the comfort out o’ whiskey that he can get.” 

Mary had no eloquence. She only shook hands 
with him heartily, and went away. Doctor C—— 
stopped her at the door. 

“You can do nothing with Lex, Miss Brunt. 
an incorrigible sot.” 

“Yes; but—he’s clean. There’s always hope for a 
man, doctor, who hates dirt.” 

There was hope, too, she thought, for the man who 
loves any living creature, even a hideous spider. 

Lex was in bed for montlis, during which time he 
could get no liquor. So much was gained. When he 
was ready to leave Blockley, Mary came to him. 

“There is an opening for a good cobbler in German- 
town,” she said. ‘I know of a shop adhd room which 
you can rent low, and behind which is a little garden, 
a fine nursery for spiders!” 

His eyes sparkled. ‘I’ll tak’ it,” he said, briefly. 

Mary brought him custom—plenty of it. She pro- 
cured him admission to the library, and to a free 
reading-room. Better than all, she sent a professor 
and a doctor—scientific men—to talk to him and 
make him feel that he belonged to their guild. 

“This is my friend, Mr. Lex,” she said, as she 
introduced him to the doctor. ‘He can teach you 
much about spiders.” 

The Scotchman eyed her keenly as she spoke. 
There was a whiskey flask in his pocket. It was the 
first time since Jeanie died that a woman had called 
him her friend. 

After she was gone, he took out the flask and 
broke it. “I'll not‘ disgrace her!’ he said. “Ill 
mak’ myself fit to meet Jeanie, God helping me!” 

Mary Brunt died a year ago. There were many 


He’s 


strangers crowded into the graveyard who were | 


unknown to her friends. Women of the tenement- 
houses, poor Polish mill-men, negroes—no one ever 
knew what her relations to these people had been. 

On the next day a tall, raw-boned old Scotchman, 
coarsely clothed, but bearing himself with a certain 
grave dignity, came alone to the grave, and planted a 
root of heather on it. It was the best he could do. 
He stood looking steadily up into the clear sky, and 
then, nodding gravely to himself, went away. It was 
the man she had saved. 

Why had she been able to save him? Hundreds of 
other Christians, it may be, had looked at the wretched 
garret of the bloated drunkard with hopeless pity; 
but Mary saw the white curtain at the window. 

. In every ruined life there is the bit of white, if we 
have eyes toseeit. Rtesecca HARDING DAVIS. 
aged = 


For the Companion. 


NEW WORK FOR GIRLS. 


“Father, may I have the ‘Back Lot,’ to do as I 
_ please with it?” rf 

The speaker was Katie Hartwell, a little, eager, 
bright-faced girl, who lived on a farm in one of our 
Western States. Her father was one of those 
farmers who are “so busy” that they have no time to 
make gardens, or even to mow the grass in the door- 
yard. All over the land we see them—these mis- 
taken people who work so hard, and yet seem to get 
so little out of life. They dwell in half-finished 
rickety houses, and live, the year round, on salt meat 
and fried potatoes, because they “have no time” to 
plant small fruit and cultivate a garden. They can- 
not even scratch up a little patch of soil for early 
onions, and as for celery, salsify and other vegetable 
dainties, they hardly know them, even by name. 

One day when Katie went on horseback to the 
village post-office, the clerk handed her a wonderful 
book. - It was a catalogue of vegetables, fruit and 
flower seed, that must have been sent from the estab- 
lishment of a famous seedsman. Upon reaching 
home, she gave the book to her father, as in duty 
bound, and he tossed it lightly aside, saying, 
“Wonder if he expects to fool anybody with his ‘Big 
Injun’ stories! Nobody ever saw such things except 
on paper.” 

Katie picked up the offending picture-book, and 
pored over it for hours. That night she dreamed 
of big red apples, and bunches of grapes heavy and 
purple. The next day, she thought of nothing but 
fruit and flowers, and all through her round of duties, 
she kept wondering and wishing. 

In her home there were no children’s magazines, 
nor church papers, with ‘Household columns,” so 
that the pretty catalogue was a great treat to her 
beauty-loving nature, and she read it with interest 
from beginning to end. 

But this little country maiden had a mind of her 
own—could both plan, and then execute her own 
designs. 

As she read of roses large as saucers, and of straw- 
berries so big that half a dozen filled the dish—as she 
studied the description of hot beds, and read the list 
of garden-tools and necessary fertilizers, she began 
to make plans, in earnest. 

While she sat by the cradle that night, and rocked 
the baby to sleep, a bright thought suddenly came to 
her. 

“Why not spend my ‘Aunt-Mary-Gold-Piece’ for 
garden seed?”’ 

This gold-piece had been sent to her from her Aunt 
Mary, who lived in England, and had been kept as a 
precious treasure for several years. Never untilnow 
had Katie thought of anything so desirable that she 
would be willing to give in exchange for it her 
*“Aunt-Mary-Gold-Piece.” 

Upon the margin of a newspaper she made a list of 
“things that are absolutely necessary :”’ 





2 dozen potted Strawberry Plants, $1.00 
6 White Currant Plants, ° 5 
6 Blackcap Raspberries, 50 
6 Redcap Raspberries, . 50 
Some grape-vines, . ° 50 

The whole amounting to $3.00 


She felt like clapping her hands over the result, for 
now she saw that there was money enough to buy 
quite a nice start, and still leave a little for other ex- 
penses that might arise. So when she had quietly 
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| made her plans, she asked her father if she might | 
| have the “Back Lot” for her own use. 
“What upon earth do you want with the ‘Back 
Lot?’” said Mr. Hartwell. Katie told him her plan. 
“IT am afraid it will cost you more than you 
imagine,” said he, “and you will get yourself into 
| trouble. Yes, you can have it—but remember I am 
| not to be worried any more about the matter, and if 
you lose your money all for nothing, you must not 
| blame me.” 


| 


| This half-hearted consent was enough, and Katie 
| felt that she was now in a fair way to realize some of 
her bright dreams. The first thing she did was to 

give her brother fifty cents for spading up the garden- 
| spot. This “Back Lot” was a piece of ground that 
| had once been used as the wood lot, and in the days 

before coal made its advent, there had been great 
| piles of wood, carefully placed there for winter use. 
| Now it was a bare, unsightly spot, made hard by the 

tread of feet, but rich with decayed chips and bark of 
| years gone by. To break up this stiff soil was work 
| for stronger muscles than her own, and Katie classed 
this fifty cents among her ‘‘necessary expenses.” 

It was a very happy little girl that rode to the 
post-office next morning, and mailed her order for 
plants and seed. 

The three days of waiting that must go by before 
the plants could come, were spent by Katie in hoeing, 
raking, and making neat little beds for the different 
plants, and by the time they arrived, the rich, dark 
soil was made fine and smooth, and ready for them. 
She was tired, but happy, as she opened the package 
with trembling fingers. 

Yes, there they were—the plants for which she 
had planned—whose growth or failure meant so 
much to her. She read the directions, and followed 
them exactly. 

For the strawberry plants she made deep, round 
holes, one foot and a half apart, then carefully in- 
serted the roots, that were matted in a ball of dirt, 
and poured a little water into the hole. Now with 
both hands she pressed the earth about the roots, 
and lo, the work was done. 

The currant plants were set deep in the ground, 
about three feet-apart, and the black and red rasp- 
berries the same. If Katie could have had a larger 
garden-spot, she would have given these plants more 
room. 

She set the grape-vines deep in the soil, and threw 
a shovelful of manure into the dirt, as she covered 
the roots, and pressed them as hard as her foot could 
stamp. 

One corner she set apart for flowers. A kind 
neighbor, hearing of the child who was so full of 
enterprise, sent her a package containing seeds of 
some common annuals, and these she planted. Sweet 
peas, mignonette, candytuft, asters, morning-glory 
and nasturtiums, all hardy, and easy to cultivate. 
The sweet peas she planted in a straight row, scatter- 
ing the small, brown seed thickly in the shallow 
trench, and covering with powdered soil. 

The seeds of mignonette, candytuft and aster were 
so small that they needed no covering, but were 
pressed into the soft earth by her hand. The morn- 
ing-glories were planted by the side of the old smoke- 
house whose walls made the northern boundary of 
the garden, and the nasturtiums were planted in a 
circle, right in the middle of the “Back Lot.” 

It was early in the month of April that Katie first 
began to work in her garden. The showers came | 
down gently, and then the sun soon dried the drip- 
ping leaves. Together they made the little seeds | 
spring up, and soon the plants took root and grew. | 
The weeds grew also, and Katie’s back often ached 
as she bent over the hoe. The potted strawberry | 
plants hardly knew that they had been transferred, | 
; and began to grow and bloom like old settlers. | 
The young gardener knew that she must not ex. | 

pect much until next year, but a few berries were | 

allowed to mature, “just for a sample.” 
| The sweet peas ran up the strings she placed for 
their support, and bloomed out in every color of the | 
rainbow, and on her father’s birthday she placed 
before him a saucer containing half a dozen large red | 
strawberries, all twined about with the fragrant pea 
blossoms. 

In May she made two long rows for celery plants, 
setting out tomatoes between the rows. 

All through the . 
summer the little girl 
worked faithfully, 
and like all faithful 
workers, no matter in 
what line they toil, 
she was successful. 
In the country it is 
not common to see a 
flower garden; so 
Katie’s flowers were 
admired by every pas- 
ser-by, and many a 
sick person was made 
happy by a messen- 
ger from the verdant 
little bower. The 
strawberries. threw 
out their runners, and 
made new plants, un- 
til they doubled and 
trebled the original 
number, while the 
currants and raspber- 
ries grew rank and 
strong. 

All this happened 
three years ago, and 
now if you should go 
to Katie’s home, you 
would be surprised at the changes wrought so soon. 

You would see a large strawberry bed that yields 
enough for the family, and brings, besides, many a | 
bright penny to Katie’s pocket-book—long rows of 
raspberries just in prime of bearing, currant bushes 
| hanging full, while grape-vines were in every avail- | 

able spot, besides covering a large trellis that shades 
the kitchen door. Moreover, a large space neatly | 
fenced off at the right of the strawberry bed produces | 
all the vegetables that any family could need, while 
| everywhere are flowers, in beds, in vases, and in | 
| boxes. 
Katie is the busy manager of the whole. Her | 
father soon saw that she could be trusted to plan, 
aud to expend the money for plants and seeds, so he | 














gladly gave the work into her willing hands. The 
constant exercise in the open air has made the pale 
child grow into a rosy, healthy woman. 


Mrs. E. A. MATTHEWS. 





For the Companion. 


SHOUTING SIMON. 





I fancy that I can see a conscious look stealing 
over the faces of boy-readers, as they scan the title 
of this article. They look as if they knew Shouting 
Simon—or at least as if they knew Shouting Tom, 
Dick or Harry; and I have not the least doubt that 
they do. If they are at all like Simon they are very 
good fellows, for the possession of a loud voice is 























not the worst fault in the world, although it is rather 
an uncomfortable fault for one’s friends. 

I think that Nature intended that boys should 
“holler” sometimes, and that it is a necessary part of 
their development to make a good deal of noise. If 
“Shouting Simon” would only develop his lungs at 
the right times and in the right places, I should have 
no fault to find with him; for I was young myself 
once, and was very fond of making a good, cheerful 
amount of noise. Indeed, if our family traditions 
are to be credited, the writer of this article invented 


| a day called ‘‘Yellers’ Day’’—a day set apart for the 


exercise of the voice, when my brother and sisters 
and I used to repair to a lonely hill, and there shout 
and scream till we were tired. 

Our parents did not interfere with this singular 
vocal exercise, since it only occurred once a year, on 
the first day of August. But I have not handed the 
tradition down to my own children, for obvious 
reasons. 

When “Shouting Simon” is out of ear-shot of his 
parents and teachers, I am in favor of allowing him 
the free use of that fine treble voice of his. But of 
course I know, as well as Simon does, how many 
parents and teachers and other unreasonable grown 
people there are in the world, and how difficult it is 
not to disturb some one’s father or mother. 

An amiable but nervous lady said to me once that 
she didn’t mind the noise made by other people’s 


children half as much as that made by her own. She 


felt a responsibility for her own children, but the 


_ others she considered out of her control, and there- 


fore she didn’t mind 
it. I fear that every 
one is not as amiable 
as this lady; but it 
seemed to me that 
her remark had a gen- 
eral application. 

We all expect, or 
ought to expect, that 
boys and girls will 
make a “racket” oc- 
casionally, when they 
are playing out of 
doors; and provided 
it is a good-natured 
rackét, no one is the 
worse for it—that is, 
no one who is per- 
fectly well. Sick and 
nervous people of 
course suffer, when 
much noise is made— 
and in some forms 
of illness noise may 
produce a fatal result. 
Shouting Simon lives 
very near our house, 
and I know him and 
his mother quite well. 
He is very fond of 
her, and as he is growing to be a tall, manly fellow, 
he thinks it his duty to protect her from trouble and 
annoyance, and especially from the noise of the 
younger children. When his younger brothers, Jim 
and Tom, persist in talking at table, when their 
mother’s head is tired, Simon will roar out, at the 
top of his tremendous voice, ‘‘Shut up, boys; don’t 
you know that mamma HAs A HEADACHE?” 

Then mamma, as soon as she is able to make her- 
self heard, is obliged to point out that “Shut up” is a 
very inelegant expression, and that Simon has spoken 
in a rough, harsh tone, to his brothers, making far 
more noise than they did. 

Sometimes Mrs. Howly takes a nap in the after- 
noon; but she is sure to be awakened when Simon 
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comes home from school, for he always shuts the 
front door with a prodigious bang, and calls out, as 
soon as he gets into the hall, ‘“‘Mamma! Where are 
you?” Thus his very affection for his mother makes 
him disturb her, from sheer thoughtlessness. 

If the maid who opens the door happens to say, 
“Your mamma is asleep. Please be quiet,’? Simon 
immediately pounces upon his little brothers, who 
are making a little subdued noise over their ball-play, 
and shouts out, ‘‘Mamma is asleep. Don’t make such 
an everlasting racket!” And then his mother knows 
that her big bear-cub has come home, and that sleep 
is out of the question. 

Simon used to ring the door-bell continuously until 
some one opened the door for him, but I am glad to 
say that he has outgrown that bad habit. He has 
also learned to hang up his hat; and when a boy 
learns that lesson, he knows something that saves 
every one in the house a vast deal of trouble. 

One of my boys is very apt to keep his hat on in 
the house, and when I remind him that it is not 
polite to do so, he replies piteously, ‘But, mamma, I 
shall lose it if I take it off.” Verily the child is right. 
His hats and caps do disappear in a most singular 
manner, and he often wears three or four in a day— 
taking his brother Tom’s when he has exhausted his 
own stock. When he has lost the last one, then the 
dreaded time of reckoning comes, and we all look 
under the beds and tables, and up in the trees, out on 
the piazza roof, and in the darkest corners of the 
closets, till some one spies that hat, which Harold is 
sure that “he just laid down for a single minute.” 

But although Simon seldom loses his hat, he often 
fails to find his clean handkerchiefs and collars, or 
his best cravat when he wants it; and on these occa- 
sions, like all boys, he shouts at once for his mother 
—although she may be in the midst of dressing her- 
self or the baby at the time. 

Poor Mrs. Howly! Itis with the greatest difficulty 
that she manages to dress for breakfast, so many are 
the calls upon her during that exciting period. 
Simon is in trouble, and he “roars it through the 
hall” like the waiter in the fish-ball song. The other 
boys and girls can’t find their things, either, and 
each one stands where he or she is, and screams for 
his foolish mother to come to his assistance. Yes, I 
said foolish'‘mother; Mrs. Howly ought not to allow 
her children to be so lazy and helpless, and the fault 
is hers as well as theirs. 

Simon is a very punctual boy in some respects, and 
starts for school promptly and of his own accord. 
You see he has many good qualities, though I do not 
think his fondness for teasing and disciplining his 
younger brothers and sisters is a commendable trait. 

Simon has a theory that the youngsters are too 
“fresh,” as he expresses it; that they think they 
know too much, and need to have their vanity taken 
down. So he continually snubs them, no doubt from 
the highest motives. If Belinda asks a question, he 
expresses his horror at her ignorance; if she ventures 
to tell of some story or joke that she has read, Simon 
calls out “Chestnuts!” in those trumpet tones of his; 
and I fear that he is sometimes so rude as to say 
“Rats!” even to his mother. 

If Tom hesitates about running on an errand, and 
asks why Jim can’t go, Simon is inexpressibly 
shocked, and says, with the utmost vehemence, “You 
hateful, selfish little boy! Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself! Go right away, now!” And yet, if the 
truth must be told, Simon is not very fond of doing 
errands himself. 

He thinks it is good for younger boys to be teased, 
and he lives up to this theory. A few days ago Mrs. 
Howly heard screams from the unfortunate Tom, 
and cries for help. She found the boys in a regular 


| rough-and-tumble fight, in which Tom was getting 


much the worst of it; for he is four years younger 
than Simon, and very much smaller. 

“Aren’t you ashamed, Simon, to wrestle with such 
a little fellow?” said Mrs. Howly. 

“I’m only keeping him off me,” says Simon; “he’s 
beating and pounding me as hard as he can.” 

“Oh, what a story, Simon; you began it! You 
know you tripped me up, and made me bump my 
nose awfully !”” 

“No, I didn’t,” says Simon; “it was all your fault! 
I just put my foot out, and you tumbled right over it 
like a little stupid!” and so on, till Mrs. Howly bade 
them be quiet, and tried very hard to make them 
realize how much they troubled and worried her, 
with their constant fights and quarrels. 

“Simon, try to remember that you annoy me far 
more than you do Tom,” said his mother, a few days 
ago. 

“Why, I didn’t mean to bother you, mother,” says 
the repentant big boy. And then he went away, in- 
wardly resolving that he would let Tom vigorously 
alone—until he got away from the house. 

But, just at this unlucky moment, Simon’s big 
friend Jared rang the door-bell, and the two boys 
were so glad to see each other that the good resolu- 
tions are all forgotten. Jared had brought some 
lovely new boxing-gloves, and the young fellows 
thought they would “just try them on,” merely to 
see how they fit. 

Alas! It must be that boxing-gloves are like those 
magic shoes we read of, which dance of their own 
accord. Simon can’t remember having “struck out” 
even once; the gloves must have hit Jared of their 
own motion, and over went a little table, covered 
with costly bric-a-brac, all of which was smashed. 
The boys were very much grieved to have done so 
much mischief, and suddenly remembered that a 
lady’s parlor is not the proper place in which to con- 
duct a boxing or wrestling match. 

In order to avoid all future catastrophes, they 
adjourned to the piazza, taking with them two of the 
dining-room chairs. Jared is a very long boy—nearly 
six feet in his stocking feet—and he loves to tip back 
in his chair in order to stretch out those great long 
legs of his. As he executed this favorite mancuvre, 
at the same time leaning against the side of the 
house, with his arms thrown over his head, he heard 
an ominous “crack.’”’ The back of the chair had 
given way under the sudden and severe strain put 
upon it, and Mrs. Howly may add a wrecked chair to 
the list of that day’s accidents. 

Jared’s father is a clergyman, and I often wonder 
how he is able to compose his sermons when Jared 
and his friends make so much noise about the house. 
It is said that occasionally the Rev. Mr. Kindly loses 





all patience with the noisy fellows, and, rushing out 
of his study, gives them “a piece of his mind” in 
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regard to their very annoying habit of conducting 
single-stick combats directly beneath his windows. 
The boys then retire to the barn—where they should 
have gone in the first place—and Mr. Kindly is 
allowed to finish his sermon in comparative quiet. 

I suppose it must be because Simon is so noisy 
himself that he never hears the dinner-bell; and yet 
it is rather surprising that he should not do so, 
because Mrs. Howly has a large brass bell, which the 
neighbors hear half a mile away when the weather is 
warm and the windows all open. Bridget rings this 
great bell long and loud at meal hours, going to the 
front gate if the young gentlemen are out at play. 
But she might as well spare herself the trouble, for 
it is evident they don’t hear the bell, since they are 
almost always late to dinner and supper. 

Can it be possible that they wait ‘‘just to finish this 
game” or “just to have one more game?” I don’t 
like to think so, and yet this deafness in young people 
is rather a singular thing! 

FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 


—__+or+—__—_ 


CUNNING CRABS. 


One of the “Log Letters from the Challenger” 
gives an entertaining account of the crabs found on 
St. Paul’s Rocks, a reef in the middle of the South 
Atlantic. The islands are out of the line of travel, 
and are little known. They are occupied by the 
crabs and the sea-fowl that nest in the grass. 


But the crabs, those cheeky, exasperating, but 
highly amusing crabs! They swarm all over the 
rocks, everywhere, one instant invisible, hiding in 
the cracks and crannies, the next appearing, stealing 
up behind you and clawing a piece of bait or fish, 
much larger than themselves, and quietly making 
off. 

Catch a fish, throw it behind you, and in a few 
minutes a score of crabs are seen advancing warily, 
though not a crab may have been visible the second 
before. I solemnly declare that I saw an ancient, 
crusty-coated crab come te a crack two feet wide at 
least, - ee after girding up his loins, he deliberately 
jumped. 

, Frighten an old noddy from her nest, and a crab 
will at once sneak up sideways, looking at you 
fixedly the while with its long-stalked eyes, claw the 
disgorged fish, and make away with it rapidly. 
Chase it, and it is off like a shot, dropping the spoils. 

Some of us thought that the crabs probably ate the 
young birds, but I saw no proof of this; on the con- 
trary, I saw many balls of fluff, and no crabs were at 
them. Neither, imagine, can they crack the eggs; 
perhaps they manage it, however, somehow, for their 
cunning exceeds belief. 

Throw one into the sea, and watch its frantic 
efforts to reach the land, evidently knowing where 
safety lies. But you must first catch your crab alive, 
which is almost. impossible, unless you can first 
wound it by a blow with a stick, or by some other 
means. 

How hot and exasperated I got chasing them; 
how, sitting down, I soon saw one eye, and then one 
claw, and then the other eye appear over a ledge of 
rock; how it watched me; how I remained breathless 
and still; how I then slyly drew my stick along, and 
how, finally, I frantically struck at it; and how, after 
all, [ only stung my arm and didn’t touch the crab! 
How, after cutting nice strips off a fish for bait, I 
turned round in a few minutes and found it all 
stolen; how I saw the robbers disappearing into 
cracks; how I threw my stick at one, and struck it 
by a piece of good luck; with what joy I threw it 
into the sea, and saw the fish rush at and devour it! 
Revenge is sweet. 


——__—__+~@>—__——. 
PROVIDENTIAL. 


Our Puritan ancestors were strongly inclined to 
refer every occurrence to an overruling Providence. 
They were not wrong in theory, but the practice of 


calling in frequent special interpositions rather con- | 


fused the idea of beneficent natural law. The old 


view is brought out in a story told of John Eliot, the | 


apostle to the Indians. He was as ready to do his 
white neighbors a good turn as to labor for the 
spiritual welfare of the savages. Indeed, he was 
thought by some to be too generous. 


His salary was often distributed for the relief of 
his needy neighbors so soon after the period at which 
it was received, that before another pay-day arrived, 
his own family were straitened for the comforts of 
life. One day the “egg treasurer, when called upon 
by Mr. Eliot for the salary due, put it into a hand- 
kerchief, and tied the ends of the handkerchief in as 
many hard knots as he could, in order to prevent the 


pastor’s giving away the money before he got home. | 


The good man received his handkerchief and took 
leave of the treasurer. He immediately went to the 
house of a sick and necessitous family. On eyes 
he _ them his blessing, and told them that G 
had sent them some relief. 

The sufferers, with tears of gratitude, welcomed 
their pious benefactor, who, with moistened eyes, 
began to untie the knots in his handkerchief. After 
many efforts to get at his money, and impatient at 
the perplexity and delay, he gave the handkerchief 
and all the money to the mother of the family, saying, 
with a trembling accent, ‘‘Here, my dear, take it, I 
believe the Lord designs it all for you.” 


$< @p——__———— 


NO SENSE OF HUMOR. 


There are various ways of coming to grief, when 
one attempts telling another person’s stories. 


“Annie, tell that anecdote Cousin Olive told, the 
other night, please,” said a young lady to her sister, 
while they were making a call. When Annie had 
complied, her sister announced, sympathetically, to 
the company, “You can imagine how funny it was, 
because Olive tells a story so well!” 

Another unfortunate relater of a borrowed tale was 
a gentleman who ventured to ask an intimate friend, 
“Why don’t you wear a wig?” 

“I'd rather dye,” was the answer, and though the 
ewe was an old one it happened to be new to the 
iearer, and greatly amused him—not so much that 
he did not speedily forget the point. 

That night, on returning home, he said to his wife, 
“Richardson said an awfully good thing this after- 
noon. I asked him why he di n’t wear a wig, and he 
said he’d rather commit suicide than do such a thing. 
Why are laugh? But then, women haven’t 
any sense of humor, to speak of!’ 





WHY NOT? 


A little three-year-old girl went to a children’s 


party one afternoon. On her return she said to her 
parents: 


“At the party a little girl fell through a chair to the 
floor. All the other girls laughed, but I didn’t.” 
“Well, why didn’t you laugh?” 
Cause I was the one that fell through.” 


+ 
ae 





“T DON’T see the bell,” said a handsome woman at 
Oe trent door of a house to an Irishman shovelling 

“Faith ma’am, an’ ye would, though, av ye were 
to look in the glass.”New York Herald. > 
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**Brown’s Household Panacea” will quickly re- 
move pain and soreness from cuts, bruises and burns. 
Also an excellent remedy for internal pains. (Adv. 
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What! EBUNKER HILL 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $3.00? 
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in the world for the money. How 
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and retailer and save their profits. 
Goods exchanged or money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 
Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 


| CET THE BEST | 


Send six cents with your 
address and get a line of 
samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The 1890 edition of this popular series | 
is now ready. It contains 96 pages in- | 
structing you in Crochet and Embroidery. | 
Each sub- | 
ject fully | 
illustra-| 
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special 
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Four - in - 
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Silk. This book will be mailed on receipt 
of six cents. Mention year to avoid con- 
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NONOTUCK SILK CO.., Florence, Mass. 
EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE 
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of Boston and Chicago make the best Fur- 
naces, Ranges and Stoves in the World. 
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Every family requires the very best appliances ob- 
tainable for heating the home and cooking the food. 
Health and true economy demand it. Examine our 
test productions, or send for illus. circulars. 
We guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction in 
every particular, and to vely unequalled for 
economy, durability and general convenience. 


For Sale by our Agents Everywhere. 
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to sell inferior goods that no 


_Porous PLASTERS than copper does with gold. 
One trial of ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS will 


convince the most sceptical of their merits. 


The eminent Henry A. Mott, Jr., Ph. D., F. . S., late Government Chemist, says : 

“My investigation of ALLCOCK’s POROUS PLASTER shows it to contain valuable 
|and essential ingredients not found in any other plaster, and I find it superior to 
and more efficient than any other plaster.” 


sentation. 
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The only safe way for purchasers is to insist on having 
‘the genuine article, and not allow themselves to be swindled by 
having plasters said to be “just as good,” or “ containing supe- 
‘rior ingredients,” imposed upon them. 





Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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“No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, no comfortable feel in any member.”—Hood. 


It is at — evident to the thoughtful reader that Hood did not live in 
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AND RADIATOR. 


Still, there are many costly homes to-day, that the lines might apply 
Are you aware of the fact that we have published and are ma 
two instructive books? 


“How Best tro Heat Our Homes,” 


They are being universally read, and will aid you in solving the problem 
of home comfort. Please send your address for copies. 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY, 


Main Office, 163 Franklin St., cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 
New York, 88 JOHN STREET. 
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Briggs & Go's Patent Transfer Patterns and 
Stamped Linen Goods. 


Book showing hundreds of designs, 10c. 
Sheet containing twelve designs, 10c. 
100 food designs, 40c. 
B 3 s eins Ass’d Colors Embreidery Silk, 1c. 
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Note our Trade Mark closely ! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
These Sanatory garments are positively guaran- 
teed to be all-wool of the finest quality; they are 
made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision, and sold by 

this Company and their authorized agents ONLY. 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System Company, 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH : 119 Nassau Street, Temple Court, New York. 
HOUSEs. 1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A New Way of Selling Stoves, 


We sell direct to the people at wholesale price. 





The Paris Double-Draft Range. 


For Hard Coal, Soft Coal or Wood. 


Anew bg Se Broiling meat, leaving beefsteak white 
and clean, like chicken meat. A smokeless Cake-griddle 
also goes with each stove. These improvements are 
absolutely wonderful. Only the cheaper-made stoves 
will stand a retail profit of $10 or so. This is why we 
sell you direct at wholesale price. ‘Send to us for our 
circulars and prices. You will be surprised that you 
can get this stove of us at the price of other Ranges. 
We send it to you on approval. No pay till you are 
satisfied. We have sent them all over the country, and 
not one returned yet. Over 2000 of these stoves already 
sold to the people in this way. Write us at once. 


The Paris Manufacturing Co. 
TROY, N. Y. 
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WANTS A SILK DRESS. 
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Dress Silks 


aresold by all first- 
class ealers 
chrowghous the U. 
s. is enables 
every lady to look 
at our goods be- 
fore purchasing. 
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all our goods as 
represented. Each 
piece bearing our 
TRADE-MARK and 
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MANUFACTURERS in 
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stomach are symptoms of worms. 
mifuge Comfits.” A sure remedy. 2% cents a box. [ Adv. 


be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Worms.—In children bad breath and hard swelled | 


(Patented October 8, 1889.) 
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DEAD TOWNS. 


Dead towns are one of the curiosities of Colorado, 


writes a correspondent of The Companion. I do not 
mean dead in the sense that business is dull, but 
dead in the sense that the towns are given over to 
utter desolation and decay. It is a startling expe- 
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THE “Tar Higweneer ts Summer is past and the famous Reu 1 River Whiteman Milk Jars. 
of North Dakota, as usual 


rience in following some old trail in the mountains 
to come suddenly on an empty town. Once, while 
climb:ng a high mountain, I was passing through the 
last strip of woods before coming to timber line, at 
an altitude of about eleven thousand feet, when I | 
came upon an abandoned mining camp. There was | 
a long street of houses, all empty but one, from whose | 
chimney the smoke was lazily rising. 


That lone prospector, or stranded family, was hold- 
ing the fort all alone, lising on the memory of former | 
days and on the hope of still “‘striking it rich.” A | 
few years ago every house was crowded, saloons and | 
dance-houses were in full blast; the ‘streets were 
filled with a surging, tide of excited men; town lots 
were sold at — prices; everything boomed. But 
suddenly eye ning collapsed; the tide receded, and 
the deserted hous>s were left to rot in summer rains 
or be crushed by winter snows. 

I remember a railroad town from which all the 
people had moved away except a few discouraged 
ones who were haunted by the thought of how 
wealthy they might have become if they had only put 
their money into Denver lots. The grass was grow- 
ing in the streets; the church was deserted; there 
was no day school; "the stores and saloons were nailed 
up. I stood in the streets of that dead town and did 
what I have often done on the great plains and on 
the mountains above timber line—listened to the 
silence, 

I passed through another town, in the very heart 
of the Rockies, that had been abandoned by all but 
one man. He was postmaster, held all the town and 
city offices, and was perfectly independent in that 
town of Independence. Houses and lots can hardly 
be given away in such places. 

I have often smiled as I saw from the swift train 
the name—Cleora—of another dead town. The name, 
the site and the cemetery are absolutely all that is 
left of a once busy os town of great expecta- 
tions. The railroad started another town two miles 
away, and the buildings were all moved to it. 

Another town, that had been the county seat and the 
Territorial capital, was not entirely abandoned; but | 
it was sinking lower and lower, and was already a | 
miserable wreck of a village, when one day a big | 
railroad came along and built its shops there. Presto 
What a change! A lot that had been bought for 
three dollars and a half was sold for nine hundred 
and fifty dollars. I should be arich man to-day if I | 
had bought a lot with the change in my pocket every | 
time I passed through that town. 
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ENCOUNTERING A WATER-SPOUT 


In hi#“Explorations in New Guinea,” Captain | 
Strachan gives an account of his meeting a water- | 
spout near the coast of that island. The captain’s 
opportunity for observing the phenomenon was 
remarkably good, and his description of it presents 
some new features. 





The wind was light and baffling, and heavy, dark | 
clouds were rising to the westward and workin ng | 
down upon us. tween three and four o’clock in 
the afternoon the clouds gathered near the ship and 
sucked up from the bosom of the Gulf no less than 
six tremendous water-spouts, which travelled rapidly 
towards us. 


One huge simoom of the deep came whirling along | HAN’ 


directly towards the vessel. The men were called to 
their arms, the big guns were loaded and covered 
ready to fire when the huge column of water was 
within two hundred ygrds. The rifles were kept con- 
tinuously firing, but from excitement or some other 
cause ] could not get/the men to fire well together, 
and one of the most tremendous water-spouts that | 
ever I had seen was within five hundred — of the 
vessel ere the rifles succeeded in breaking it 

I have frequently described water- -spouts in other | 
parts of the ocean as having nothing grand or im- 
posing about them. ‘This I can say no longer; for as 
the monster rushed down towards the ship like an 
avalanche, it seemed to be dashing spray for at least 
thirty or forty feet from its base, and could be com- 
pared only to some huge steam-engine, rushing along | 
without control, with the valves open, and shootin 
a tremendous volume of steam round’a reat 8 siral | 
column of smoke. While standing port-fire in hand 
at the swivel-gun, I was enabled to determine that | 


| 


the great spira column of water was rev olving from | pl 


left to right. 

No sooner had we succeeded in breakin 
sharp breeze sprang up and dispersed the 
ing water-spouts and carried us rapidly alon 
coast, which I had hugged pretty close with the 
tion of hailing a canoe from the village. 


it, than a | 


THE LITTLE GRAVE, 

There is a pathos in the sight of an unknown 
grave, lying alone, especially if it be a little one. 
None can resist its story of yelpless sorrow, and even 
the hardest hearts will respect it. The Atlanta Con- 
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stitution prints an interview with one of the keepers | 


of the State penitentiary. 


“I have just returned from inspecting the convict | 
camps, and during my —- I met with an incident | 
which has impressed itself deeply on my mind. 
was travelling along the line of the Columbus 
Southern Railroad in Terrell County, which is being 
constructed by the convicts, when my attention was 
attracted by a little grave. 


“There is nothing but pine woods down there, and | 


the great trees stood like sentinels about the little 
sleeper. A marble slab at the head of the grave 
bore no name and only ithe inscription: ‘Mark the 
grave of your loved one.’ This one small grave, left 
there by the roadside in the stillness of the great 
forest, seemed strange to me, especially as it appeared 
well ke t, and I knew that no one lived within fifteen 
miles of the spot. 

“When I reached the next town I made inquiries 
about the child’s grave, and learned that years ago a 
white family who were making their way to Florida 
—— y that spot, and during the night their little 
baby d They buried it there, and left only a little 
am boy . ‘mark the spot where a mother’s heart had 
been broken. 

“Year after year, when the men came to mend the 
road, the little grave was remembered, and it was 
cared for and banked up. At last, three years ago, a 
gentleman who passed by was told the story, and it 


was he who placed the marble stone above the dust | 


of the little stranger.’ 


+o 


“WHAT is that scratch on your arm, Henry?” 


“Oh, I hit it with the cat,” was the uuconeerned | 
reply. 
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Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
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Chicago, IIl., A. 
ad A 4 N ROOFS 
WITH } 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers ——— | 
~~ surface of any other paint, and will last four or 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. aon (tor 
circulars. Jos. Drxon CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
ComTEnes : Dyspepsia, its nature, 
causes, prevention, ind cure. Some ex- 
. perience of an actual sufferer. Liv2> 
complaint atwin disorder. Habitual con- 
Stipation a result of dyspepsia. pepsia 
often mistaken for consumption. Good 
piven as a means for + cure of dys 
hat food may be tokee. ‘What 
food must be: avoided. Mai 


JOHN H; McALVIN, Ely Mass. 
14years City Treasurer and Tax Collector 











The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almoustkeeps itself 

clean, If it were 
shown to every buyer 
and the truth told 
about it, there would be 
no sale for any other 
lamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new, and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 
Send for a primer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa, PrrtspurGH Brass Co, 








a ee worn, wea: 
ken down in healt 


OTHER: 





in the old way, | 

w spe din ng 1,00 3 ou can get the | 

| For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, cu SPHERE MARE TE BR. 
Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Debilit sure cure fgr Grippe, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, Scarlet 

J ? ? y> Fever, Croup, etc. Price $@c., sent b mall, or circulars 
Wasting Diseases & Scrofulous Humors. | of both on receipt of 1-cent sta . H. TILTON 


stam 
& CO., Fireworks, 136 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 


SHOP- - WORN 2002 48 NEW. AS NEW. 


we FOR CATALOGUE. 





Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken w a 
easure by delicate persons and children, who, af 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the ner- 
"BY to mind and y, creates 
fact rejuvenates the whole 


BLOOD. 
BRAIN, 
rior to all other prepara- 









FLESH. 
NERVE. 
This 


= “having to do the fam- | 





THE GREAT ent 13 G, Gn oot w Pecan TEA C0, Give away as nian 


White Tea Sets. 56 and 70 ieces, with $10 ‘and $11 orders. 
Decorated ‘Tea Sets, 44 and 46 pieces, with $11 and $15 orders 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
oo Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 

Jecorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
| ene | Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets. 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 








P Sb Liver 01 is ieee on rece co — 
W.W. Gree 12-30, 8 Ibs. 

Hem , Smith, “Hammer, 10-3, A ie. ; wo 4 
OUMEACHAM ARMS CO.,'ST- LOUIS. Mo. | 


tions 0 as many imitators, but no 


| 
as you v ‘z - your health, get the genu- 


"sou y Dr. ALEXR. B. WILBOR, | 
Chomist oa Mass. ld by all Druggists. 




















MvFFO éT®. 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


53 
THE ABOVE CUTS SHOW OUR 





Write Postal to-day for this Book. 


| Ne. 313. Fine Seal Plush Cape, high shoul- 

Our garments are all made from the most beau-| ders.pol aby dey ke Ining.all sizes, $5.00. 
| tiful and best wearing genuine Seal Plushes,| No. 404. Elegant seal tlock Pe ee — 
elegant Satin Linings, Correct Shapes and Styles,| long, rich satin lining, high shoulders, 
and are of superior fit, finish and workmanship. ,°!8 hi genuine cee) ea Ly 4 $10.00. 

The extreme low prices insure a wonderful sale. —- 3 ful ‘p+ yh gts six in. ush Jacke he 

tne 8 — also contains a complete Soretre nits e ele wr 4 y lined and | finished, only $16.75. 
price-list of our enormous stock of Silks, Vel- ater 40 in. sacque, 
vets, etc. This alone makes it a book "worth era dually The f nana ; mera forthe 
having. Please mention Yourn’s CoMPANION. Dap: worth fully $40.00, o: $25.00. 

e our S; 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. STDS diner neal we fornen le ” 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS.., 75 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


stent Win Fa 4 with, Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
wiss Watch, Ladies’ or ae with £10 orders. 
é same Potato allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
a for our 64 pose, Pilusteased Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium st.—Mention this Pp BO. 
” 


‘Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, — 














OVER TEN MILLION PAIRS SOLD. 

THE WARREN FASTENER has a 
ROUNDED RIB around the part which holds 
the stocking, and WILL NUT TEAR the finest 





WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS ARE FOR 
SALE EVERYWHERE. Ask for = at the 


8 
stores and BE SURE YOU GET TH 
REN, which may be identified by the FAST- 
ENER which has a ROUNDED RIB on the 
holding edges, and is stamped with the word 
WA O NOT BE DECEIVED by 
Fasteners which appear to have rounded hold- 
ing edges, as the process by which they are | 
made leaves almost a knife edge on the inner 
or holding surface, and they will cut the 
—— 

The Warren is made in a great variety of 
styles for Ladies, Misses and Children, in SILK 
and COTTON WEBS. 

Illustrated Catalogue of HOSE SUPPORT- 
ERS and CORSET SUKSTITUTES mailed free 
to any address by the manufacturers, 


GEO. FROST & CO.,31 Bedford Bt., Boston, Mass. 


E WAR- 























